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%& Just as the American Eagle symbolizes Protection 
for our national liberties, so does the institution of Life 
Insurance stand in these troubled times as a : 
symbol of Strength and Protection for 


millions of American homes. 














At December 31, 1041 ° ASSETS 
The Company owned cash, securities and investments as follows: 
SE ED gcd edb ec dUSCEOOSEO CH OEHES Sas bO bbe ES HOD EEE Cee cic revecsnene $ 1,766,414.57 
{ Federal Government—Direct or Fully Guaranteed Obligations. 6+cereens 25,541,170.95 
i COR RES ee CONS ORS SoM C ee One K ee ees 4,012.010.82 
BONDS State, County. Municipal and School............ <a . sae eels 25.454, pag 81 
| Railroad. — Wee GU GURGEB... cc ccccccrcccces ae ieee tera 114,683.50 
S — a Re Mi aERehe He Ob ee ee Nae ae. enewh s x rt y ray r 
n 1 Pa sc ckbee absineees ee TeETTe eT 
MORTGAGE REAL } F. H. iene City Properties. . iin 13,132,343.78 
ESTATE LOANS | (Insured and Guaranteed by U. s. Government) 
CP occ ches cee be CSS COO eCECEEE VOCS sooner 1,545,388.10 
4 ee tee eked Gatco t paki GRVACACERRER SES CED ACC EE RECOM 20,190.351.22 
4 Net Premium Payments Deferred and in Course of MRS oie ce hae ica 2.978.405.29 
; Contracts of Sale of Real Estate ... in : eauaeid wae 1,112.314.06 
3 Farm Properties Owned .. . paaaee. oe §,225.482.54 
3 City Properties Owned ..... : : Gee, | / ea 3,447,699.70 
s Home Office Building .............. ai elbais a ‘ 1.341.517.24 
So that its Total Net Admitted Resets were..... ' Pte $130,837,229.17 
At December 31, 1941 e LIABILITIES 
The Company’s Legal Reserve, that is. the amount of tuture policy payments for which 
the Company has already received its money. amounted to............... .§120,005,178.73 
Claims Incurred by Death under policies for which proofs have not been filed or 
completed amounted to ...... Saal ; : nace 494,416.84 
Claims Due and Unpaid were ........ ‘ : NONE 
Dividends Payable on Policies amounted °C Rg nS ; 1,276,933.39 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance of their due date totaled.............. 1,187,352.72 
Taxes Payable in 1912 will require .............. Bia Siatatncncitigha elaine Ghee eaten eS 289,000.00 
And Other Expenses Accrued but not yet payable Rs Andna ig dike eel + mek wets 104.157.74 
So that total of Company's Obligations or NS. , occcaenecce . . .$123,349,.049.42 
All of the Company’s funds in excess of the total of its liabilities are held for the addi- 
tional protection and ete of its ) eae and consist of: 
Surplus Unassigned iar a eNina x sews Gable oes ife'n ie 6,483,179.75 
Paid-Up Capital . ; oe eins ___1,000.090.00 
Se eae ee Ee, ee .$139.837,229.17 * 
Paid Policyholders and Benefic sartes ra 1941 $GUSSHOCES Beveccecceeses . 88,052,208,27 
Increased Insurance in Force in 1941, to an all-time high of........... % FOZ. 590.672 00 
Paid Policyholders and Reneficiaries since organization in 1895........ 8137.500,000.00 
Surplus Assets to Protect Policyholders Imereused to............-666066. $7,488,179.75 
Number of Policyholders incrensed to the largest in the Company's history... .276,S82 


The institution of Life Insurance serves our nation during peace time in the development of 
peaceful enterprises. In time of war the same institution gives full financial support to our 
nation for war purposes. So through the years Life Insurance funds are used for the 
development and defense of the nation as well as the protection of the American Home. 
The part the Kansas City Life has taken in this service to our nation ‘ 
and fs eople has been made possible by the confidence of the thou- 

é sands ol our policyholders. 

t This confidence is reflected in the growth and progress of the Com- 
pany as shown in this 47th Annual Financial Statement. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 
te——-Special to The Spectator-=---- 





Y now the majority of the Cana- 

dian life insurance company finan- 
cial statements for 1941 have been 
released to the public. 

They revealed a year of growth in 
life insurance in Canada, despite some 
setbacks in the earlier months of the 
year. They proved several interesting 


points upon which agents may well 
ponder if they are at all doubtful as 
to the future trend of the business. 

1. It was shown that life insurance 
is the key source of investment (apart, 
naturally, from war bonds) that peo- 
ple turn to in wartime. 

2. It was shown that the 1941 in- 
crease in business was not the result 
of any demand for life insurance in 
large, individual quantities. In other 
words, the greater proportion of the 
increase came from the working clas- 


This young husband and father is a firm believer 
in life insurance, and he needs no further rea- 
sons for his convictions than those shown with 


him—his wife and baby. 


He has arranged protection that will assure their 
security, even should he fail to survive, for he 
believes, with the poet, that:— 


“Nearest things the dearest are.” 


Any young married man is a promising 


prospect. 


The 


Susurance 
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rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


ses, not the well-to-do. In particular 
was it noted that one company went 
so far as to break down its figures 
into the average policy value repre- 
sented by new business and business 
outstanding. It is one of Canada’s 
largest companies, and it does a big 
business in the United States. It 
credited its improvement last year to 
the heavier turnover in policies of less 
than $5,000. 

3. The year showed, too, that Cana- 
dian life companies, in 1941, played 
an important part in financing Cana- 
da’s war effort. In all, some $170,- 
000,000 was subscribed to Canadian 
war loans. The Government could 
have had more if it wanted it. 

4. Interest earned on investments 
held by life companies didn’t bring 
such a bad yield at that, the average 
being above four per cent. Of course, 
as the war goes on, there is every belief 
that interest returns may be pared. 
In fact, one company executive at his 
annual meeting definitely predicted 
that premium rates must be advanced. 
He didn’t say just when. 

5. It was confidently predicted by 
some executives that life insurance 
will advance to still further heights 


* this year. 


All-in-all, therefore, life insurance 
is doing itself pretty well on this side 
of the line. What happened in 1941, 
as outlined by the above facts (not 
complete by any means) should pro- 
vide agents with plenty of argument 
and ammunition to improve their busi- 
ness this year. 


New York Life 
Dividend Scale 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., revised their 
1942 dividend scale. The new scale is 
a reduction both in the regular divi- 
dend schedule and the schedule of 
extra dividends payable at the end of 
the tenth, fifteenth and twentieth 
years. The schedule of extra divi- 
dends has been reduced 20 per cent, 
which increases the average yearly 


- cost over a 20-year period by a maxi- 


mum of 45c. even for plans like the 
Ordinary Life on which the largest 
amount of extra dividends was 
granted. 

The rate of interest payable in 1942 
on dividends left to accumulate will be 
3 per cent, the same rate as paid dur- 
ing 1941. The rate of interest payable 
under settlement options, withdraw- 
able and non-withdrawable, will also 
continue to be at the rate of 3 per 
cent. 
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SPECTATOR 


The Lesson is Plain! 


OT many years back recommendations for the expenditure 
by the Government of the United States of such a sum as 
$500,000,000 would have been justification for a Congres- 

sional debate lasting weeks. Newspapers throughout the country 
would have used screamer headlines to herald to taxpayers the 
astounding knowledge. Whether or not the proposal for such 
spending would have gained legislative confirmation and Presi- 
dential endorsement, it would have provided the ordinary citizen 
at every crossroad in the nation, as well as every economic student 
and every political savant, with a subject to consume months of 
discussion and of thought. 

Since the days of those years, the world has been on a merry 
way. Disordered progress, an orgy of speculation and the in- 
evitable industrial reaction to a program of studied overproduc- 
tion brought about an economic revulsion in the wake of which 
came individual bankruptcy and nation-wide financial distress. 
This, of course, necessitated an era of Government subsidy not 
merely of an inept and thriftless minority, but of a substantial 
cross-section of the American people. 

Included among those distressed were virtually millions whose 
industry and saving habits warranted their classification among 
the more substantial citizenry. A new philosophy in government 
evolved a pump-priming program which was intended to give 
financial security to the stricken, until individual enterprise could 
again function prosperously in support of the great majority. To 
accomplish this high purpose, huge monies were appropriated by 
Congress and billions were bandied about in newspapers and in 
conversation as glibly as had been millions theretofore. Lack of 
preparation for the disaster necessitated inordinate spending 
after the economic storm had risen. 

During those bygone years, Americans looked on, with nausea 
and distrust, as totalitarianism in all its many guises was accepted 
by—nay, was forced upon—the peoples of other lands. Many 
throughout this nation—those in places of greatest influence as 
well as countless humble citizens—viewed this development 
toward dictatorship and enslavement with horror and alarm. 
They visualized it as a-hazard that the democratic, liberty-loving 
United States must some day meet. Many voiced with vigor a 
belief that this trend to tyranny boded evil for the free peoples 
of the world and they advocated a policy of national rearmament, 
a Navy to dominate the Seven Seas, outposts that would be strong, 
an airforce, proud and mighty, and an Army whose power all 
should recognize and fear. 

Unfortunately, a weasel-like economy gained the greater sup- 
port and with it came exposure of weaknesses that vitiated our 
high estate in the councils of nations. Failure to prepare earlier 
against the day of catastrophe now demands extravagant spend- 
ing after the military blow has fallen. Once alarmed by notice of 
an appropriation for a mere $100,000,000, we look, under duress of 
necessity, with resignation and without objection to a ceiling 
for national debt of-$100,000,000,000. 

The story of the cost that must be faced by a nation which 
neglects, in time of prosperity and peace, to provide for the dread 
day when adversity will strike, should be considered by every 
individual and every business enterprise. Both should apply the 
lesson taught to every consideration of the future. All should 
now appreciate the vital necessity of sound preparation and may 
be expected to set their own houses in order. 


Ts es 
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ORLD events and their re- 
percussions have come with 
machine-gun rapidity. They 


must inevitably affect the production 
of life insurance. They are having, 
and will continue to have, telling 
effect on the business of life insur- 
ance, because this business is part 
and parcel of American free enter- 
prise, and equally or more emphati- 
cally because life insurance protection 
is a vital and indispensable factor in 
the American way of life. 


New Business 


These recent developments have 
redoubled public consciousness of the 
uncertainty of life, and have there- 
fore further increased recognition of 
the need for life insurance. The pro- 
duction of new business assumed a 
definite upward trend early in the 
fall, as we approached a status of 
active belligerency in the war, and 
the trend has gained momentum since 
December 7, 1941, when Pearl Har- 
bor was attacked. This current in- 
crease in the sales of life insurance 
finds precedent in the years of World 
War I. Beginning in 1914 when that 
war first reared its ugly head over 
the European countries, and continu- 
ing until many months after the 
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e TEACHING THE 


A pertinent discussion of the factors 
which the buyer of life insurance 
must be made to visualize in the 
face of conditions as they are 


By CHESTER O. FISCHER 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield 


Armistice, life insurance sales showed 
an increase each year, over the year 
before. 

More recent precedent is found in 
the fact that life insurance sales con- 
tinued in the European countries dur- 
ing the present war, bombings and 
bloodshed notwithstanding, at least 
up to the time of the latest depend- 
able news that we have been able to 
secure. The most recent precedent is 
found in our neighbor nation, Canada, 
where the people, despite tremendously 
increased taxes, have not only sub- 
scribed heavily to war loans, but have 
also purchased increasing amounts of 
new life insurance, and held even 
more tenaciously to what they already 
own. 

There is no denying the fact that 
the conflict now raging over all of 
the world will cost undreamed-of bil- 
lions of dollars. These billions must 
comé from the public, through taxa- 
tion and through the sale of Defense 
Bonds. Industrialized America has 
become militarized America. Produc- 
tion for civilian consumption has 
been replaced by production for war. 

The number of large incomes has 
been considerably reduced. The bur- 
den of necessary taxation falls most 
heavily on the shoulders of men and 
women in the upper income brackets. 
As a result, the net portion of large 
incomes that can be channeled through 
life insurance has been reduced. 

But, on the other side of the ledger, 
we find that employment of men in 
overalls has been increased, as many 
thousands of them are engaged in the 
defense industries. The wage rate of 
the working man has been increased. 

Weighing these facts and analyzing 
them carefully we conclude that there 
has been a transition in the market 
for life insurance, and in the Ameri- 
can market generally. This transition 
is not temporary in nature. It is the 
result of a basic economic and social 
change that is worldwide. It has 
been brought to focus and intensified, 


rather than caused, by war. This 
transition and its consequences are 
permanent, and therefore will require 
a complete change in the prospecting 
and selling procedure of many life 
underwriters. 


National Income 


But let me caution you not to be 
victimized by discouragement, the 
most vicious enemy confronting sales- 
men. The national income in 1942 is 
expected to reach at least 100 billion 
dollars. It is estimated that 50 per 
cent of this income will be taken up 
by living and current expenses, 25 
per cent will go to municipal, state 
and federal taxes, leaving 25 per cent 
or 25 billion dollars. This excess will 
not be able to find an outlet in the 
purchase of those things which we 
come to regard as necessities, such as 
automobiles, refrigerators, and radios. 

Suppose we assume that 10 per 
cent of the national income will be 
devoted to the purchase of Defense 
Bonds. That still leaves 15 billion 
dollars of surplus income. In 1940, 
the last year on which complete facts 
are yet available, 305 companies re- 
ceived $319,879,815 in new premiums, 
$3,181,079,541 in renewals, a total of 
$3,500,959,356. A surplus income of 
15 billion dollars, therefore, offers 
adequate opportunity for a tremend- 
ous increase in life insurance sales. 

You will be interested, I believe, in 
some opinions expressed recently by a 
noted tax consultant. He believes 


. that there will not be a National sales 


tax, because it would not produce 
sufficient revenue. It is his thought 
that the maximum point to which 
taxes of all kinds can safely be im- 
posed does not exceed 25 per cent of 
the national income; that a higher total 
tax would seriously jeopardize the 
National economy. If the Govern- 
ment’s financial requirements should 
exceed this tax rate, the balance will 
be made up through the marketing of 
Government obligations. 
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It is our American privilege to dis- 
agree with the decisions of our repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, but it is 
inconceivable that they could ever be 
so completely lacking in vision as to 
forget that National solidarity and 
security depend upon the solvency of 
the American home. And perpetua- 
tion of home solvency is the funda- 
mental and principal purpose of life 
insurance. 

When the war is over, our Govern- 
ment will not want the financial bur- 
den of providing for widows and 
orphans. It will not want the burden 
and responsibility of supporting the 
millions who may then be out of em- 
ployment. It will not want the prob- 
lems of maintaining the aged. War 
Risk Insurance, Social Security, and 
the savings element of Defense Bonds 
serve as evidence. But these pro- 
visions made by the Government can- 
not be expected to carry the full load, 
or to continue carrying a major part 
of it. Life insurance is needed. 


Financial Philosophy 


Because of her rich abundance of 
natural resources and the ingenuity, 
ambition and energy of her people, 
America has grown to be the economic 
envy of the whole wide world. As 
our affluence has increased, our ex- 
travagances also have increased. But 
there is today a new financial 
philosophy. What has happened in 
Canada could come about only through 
anew philosophy of living. And here 
in the United States, already, “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” is not looked 
upon with favor. Indeed, there are 
few of those Joneses left! “Keeping 
up with the economical Joneses” is in- 
creasing in popularity. Budgeting of 
income and expenditures has been 
forced upon us, but will nonetheless 
prove beneficial. This new financial 
philosophy can be a help rather than 
a hindrance to you in your life under- 
writing activities. Let me illustrate 
what I mean, by explaining briefly 
the budget plan that I propose to 
follow in my personal affairs—evi- 
dencing my conception of the new 
“philosophy of living.” 

Expenditures for all purposes must 
necessarily be governed according to 
income. I therefore note in my plan- 
ning the income for the year ahead. 
Expenditures and savings for all pur- 
poses must be kept within that income. 


The first item of expense is income 
taxes, and I therefore estimate the 
amount of these taxes, and allocate 
that amount for this purpose. The 
difference between total income and 
taxes is the maximum that is avail- 
able for spending and for saving. 
After taxes, the first item of savings 
is the aggregate of my life insurance 
premiums. These premiums must be 
paid to protect my family against my 
untimely death. After allocating the 
amount estimated for income taxes 
and the total that will be needed to 
pay life insurance premiums, I know 
that my family and I can safely spend 
what is left, for our purchase of De- 
fense bonds and for our current 
living. 

My expenditure for life insurance, 
like that of the premiums paid by all 
policyholders, represents cooperation 
with the Government. It helps to 
retard inflation, and at the same time, 
it guards against increasing the Gov- 
ernment burden after the war. 

I suggest that a full consciousness 
and understanding of the new finan- 
cial philosophy that I have described 
is essential to successful life under- 
writing during these times. Your 
prospects are conscious of the need to 
economize. Rare indeed is the family 
which has not permitted unnecessary 
extravagances to creep into its pattern 
of life. Many family heads will wel- 
come this opportunity for bringing the 
family budget back into line, as part 
of a nationwide patriotic movement. 


Enforce Belief 


Each of the points that we have 
considered is currently important in 
leading your prospect to recognize the 
situation—today’s situation—and this 
follows logically the opening of the 
life insurance discussion which was 
begun in my first paragraph here. You 
are now engaged in a battle of wits. 


Either you will sell your ideas or your 
prospect will sell his. The strength 
of your own convictions will be the 
limit of your ability to convice your 
prospect. You must believe sincerely 
that he has problems that life insur- 
ance can help to solve. At the same 
time, you will realize that these prob- 
lems have not caused your prospect 
serious alarm, certainly not enough 
alarm to cause him voluntarily to buy 
life insurance. He is, therefore, at 
the beginning of the interview not 
consciously dissatisfied with his situ- 
ation. Your first responsibility, then, 
is to create dissatisfaction in his mind, 
and this you can accomplish only by 
leading him to recognize the impend- 
ing hazards of his present situation. 
You will find it helpful, I believe, to 
imagine yourself confronted by the 
specific problems you know—from 
your information and experience—lie 
ahead for your prospect. 

As we have noted previously, unless 
you, as the underwriter, are seriously 
alarmed regarding the hazards of my 
present situation, then I, as the pros- 
pect, shall be able to persuade you 
that your recommendations are of no 
great significance. You must be sin- 
cerely disturbed, and enthusiastic in 
your alarm, if you are to convince me. 

You know that when the capital in 
my estate is expressed in terms of life 
income, the monthly sum falls far 
short of what will be required by my 
family; and you know the tragedy 
that follows when such a situation 
continues uncorrected. It is your 
business, your very serious responsi- 
bility, to interpret the problem to me 
in terms so earnest and with so much 
enthusiasm that action follows. 

In these days of high taxation, you 
know that my general estate, and 
even my life insurance estate, may 
suffer serious impairment through 
the tax levies, unless I take steps to 
guard against such consequences. You 








The manner in which prospects can be led to recognize their own 
individual situations, and can thus be impelled to see life insurance in 
its true light, is herewith explained by Mr. Fischer. The article was pre- 
pared for presentation before forums of advanced salesmanship and 
has a definite bearing on present-day production requirements. The 
author is well-known for his practical application of sales ideas and his 


conclusions result from tested theories. 
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must direct my attention and my 
serious thought to this impending 
problem, and then show me how life 
insurance can help me to solve this 
problem. Perhaps it is advisable for 
me to liquidate a large part of my 
general estate, and convert the pro- 
ceeds into life insurance. Perhaps 
the present arrangement of my life 
insurance leaves this part of my estate 
—the heart of my estate—vulnerable 
to needless impairment through taxa- 
tion. You must call my attention to 
this fact, and show how your services 
can help to solve the problem for me. 

If you are trying to sell me on a 
plan of life insurance that will pro- 
tect my business, then clearly it is 

















Total insurance 
in force 
increased 11.03% 
during 1940 


There is a reason! 
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your responsibility to emphasize the 
serious problems sure to follow: in 
the wake of death when it strikes the 
management of my business. 


Use Contrasts 


The use of contrast and comparison 
will be quite helpful to you. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. If the income 
that I have provided for my family, 
following my death, is inadequate, it 
may be necessary for my children’s 
education to be cut short. It may be 
necessary for my wife to find employ- 
ment, if she can, and that of course 
would deprive my children of the 
richest inheritance I could possibly 
leave to them—their mother’s full- 
time care. Children left without this 
care and devotion are made subject 
to many hazards of life and limb as 
well as of morals. Theodore Roose- 
velt once said: “When you talk to me 
about life insurance, you are not rep- 
resenting any insurance company. 
You are representing my family.” Let 
us remember, then, that when you call 
these impending hazards to my atten- 
tion, you are talking in the interest 
of my family, those who are nearest 
and dearest to me. If you still do not 
believe that I am sufficiently con- 
vinced, tell me of some family that 
has actually experienced the prob- 
lems that lie ahead for my family. 
Then, show me how the service that 
you offer will solve my problems, and 
could have solved the problems for 
that other family if its father and 
husband had done what you are try- 
ing to get me to do now. 

Remember, and tell me so if neces- 
sary, that you are not creating new 
problems for me; you are calling my 
attention to problems that already 
exist. You are not creating problems; 
you offer help in solving them. And 
it is my family, not yours, who will 
suffer if these problems are not solved. 

You are in the life insurance busi- 
ness as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood for yourself and your family. 
That is a fundamental economic neces- 
sity. But, there is indeed a genuine 
altruism in this great business of 
underwriting human life values, and 
this altruism must have a part in 
your thinking if you are to enjoy the 
maximum of your potential opportuni- 
ties for success in this business. Do 
not be afraid to be human. Do not 
hesitate to take your prospect’s prob- 
lems seriously. Do not hesitate for 
one moment to be enthusiastic in your 
selling. Do not be afraid to compare 
the prospect’s present situation with 
what it will be when your suggestions 
have been followed. 

In your sales work, you of course 
call on many prospects who have given 


serious thought to their problems and 
have taken remedial steps toward 
their solution—steps which they be- 
lieve are good, but which your experi- 
ence teaches you are not the best, and 
are not even adequate. As an illus- 
tration, there is the man who is 
regularly depositing money in his ac- 
count with the savings bank. He has 
very definitely in mind the job his 
savings are to do:—Help him to put 
his children through college, give him 
money in his old age, or help to take 
care of his family if he dies too soon. 
He is proud of the plan that he has 
established, and of his perseverance 
in following the plan. But you know 
that his plan has many deficiencies 
which it is not necessary for us to 
enumerate today. Your job is to show 
him that by diverting at least part of 
the amount that he is depositing, di- 
verting it from his present plan to 
the life insurance plan, he will imme- 
diately create an estate for the pro- 
tection of his family, and that this 
same estate can be arranged to do all 
of the other things that he has in 
mind for himself and his family, far 
better than his present plan can ever 
do them. 

Interpret your comparison and the 
service that you offer in the terms 
of your prospect’s own business. I 
recall the story of a very successful 
underwriter who worked in a rural 
district, among farmers. Instead of 
stating the premium as an amount of 
money, he interpreted it as the har- 
vest from so many acres of farm land, 
and he called them “Your happiness 
acres.” In selling a farm wife who 
raised chickens, he told her how many 
dozen eggs or how many chickens 
would be needed to guarantee the in- 
come to put her children through col- 
lege. The city agent can follow the 
same plan, in dealing with merchants 
in various iines of business—so many 
automobiles, or pairs of shoes, or 
days’ profit on groceries. 

Talk plainly. Use words, phrases 
and illustrations your prospect will 
understand. Avoid trade jargon and 
unnecessary _ technicalities. Put 
“plain” into “explain.” 


Interpret Comparisons 


Interpret your comparisons and 
other selling points in the terms of 
“suppose.” Definite statements may 
set up prejudices against you, or start 
an argument which will cost you the 
sale. If you come to me and say 
“This is true!’”, then no matter how 
true it may be, I may in all sincerity 
deny the truth of the statement, and 
your efforts to prove your point may 
be your undoing. Let me illustrate 
this point. Instead of saying to your 
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prospect, “Your situation, as I see it, 
is thus and so, and unless you do so 
and so, the results to your family will 
be such and such,” it is better, I be- 
lieve, to say, “Of course, you know 
your situation far better than I do, 
but let’s just suppose that you were 
taken out of the picture now, and 
your family came suddenly to depend 
upon the plans that you have already 
made for them,” and so on. The “sup- 
pose” plan can be used in comparing 
what the prospect is now doing with 
his money and what you propose that 
he might better do with it. As an 
illustration, “Suppose that the next 
time you went to town to deposit 
money in your savings bank .. .” or 
“Suppose that the bank that holds 
the mortgage on your home should tell 
you that for another 1 per cent 
interest ...” Supposing will not set 
up an argument, but it will serve 
your purposes to good advantage. 

Interpret the comparison to your 
prospect in terms of a definite prob- 
lem. The “problem” method is basic 
in our business, because life insur- 
ance is sold to solve specific problems. 
To the man who is using the savings 
bank plan, we might say: “It is a 
problem, isn’t it, Mr. Palmer, what 
to do with our money? It would be an 
easy problem to solve if a man had a 
great deal of money, but most of us 
take a relatively little money and 
make it do a big job. 

“The problem has three sides—we 
need emergency money, we need an 
estate for the family, and we need a 
fund for our own retirement. If we 
had a lot of money, it would not be 
difficult to split it up in such a way 
that we could make it take care of 
the three problems. 

“IT don’t know how much you are 
putting away each month in the sav- 
ings bank, but to illustrate my point 
let’s suppose it is $50. 

“You would like to have a good 
savings plan. At the same time you 
would like to have a permanent in- 
come-producing investment for your 
own retirement fund, and you would 
like to know that Mrs. Palmer would 
have at least $150 a month as long as 
she lived. 

“That is the problem, isn’t it—to 
take your savings of $50 a month and 
set it up in such a way that it will 
give you the savings plan you want, 
and at the same time give you the old- 
age income plan you want and at. the 
same time, give Mrs. Palmer the in- 
come plan you want her to have.” 

Now, in conclusion, let me sum- 
marize briefly. Our nation’s present 
war status has increased the financial 
problems of our people. Serious sell- 
(Concluded on Page 16) 
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ProvipENnt MuTUAL 
IN A WORLD AT WAR 


TODAY, business institutions are no longer judged solely 
by the old standards of gains and losses. Instead, they are 
judged largely by what they are doing in the world struggle 
to preserve human freedom. 


During the first World War, during the inflationary 
period of the twenties, and during the depression of the 
thirties, life insurance exerted a powerful influence in stabil- 
izing the national economy and providing security for the 
individual. It is playing an equally vital role today. 

By providing economic security for the American home, 
it makes an outstanding contribution to American Morale. 
With more than one billion dollars of life insurance in 
force, PROVIDENT MUTUAL makes it possible for many 
thousands of men and women throughout the land to do 
their work more efficiently —confident of the future. 


Another vital contribution is that many people, who 
otherwise might be dependent, are regularly receiving life 
insurance checks. During 1941 Provident Mutual paid 
policy owners and beneficiaries more than twenty-six 
million dollars. 


LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS ARE BUSY DOLLARS 


Life insurance dollars are not idle—they are continu- 
ously being plowed back into essential American industries 
and efforts. Of Provident Mutual's four hundred million 
dollars of resources, nearly 20% are invested directly in 
United States Government securities; 43% in bonds and 
stocks of the country’s basic industries; and 22% in real 
estate and mortgages. 


There are many ways in which you can help America in 
these trying times. One is to see that, so far as possible, your 
own family has ample security against emergency. Life 
insurance enables you not only to accomplish this objective 
but also to perform your necessary duties with a freer, 


surer mind. M. ALBERT LINTON, President 


PROVIDENT MuTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Founded 1865 
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With The Spectator 


New Interests In 


National Reserve 


Holmes Meade of Topeka, Kan., and 
S. H. Witmer, H. O. Chapman and 
W. J. Harris associated with the 
Policyholders National Life Insurance 
Company at Sioux Falls, S. D., have 
purchased the interests of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. McFall and of the Moore 
Estate in the National Reserve Life 
Insurance Company at Topeka. 

Mr. Meade has been president of the 
National Reserve Life since the death 
of the late George Godfrey Moore. 
Mrs. McFall, now wife of the vice- 
president of the Columbian National 
of Boston, was the former Miss I. G. 
Hayter, secretary, treasurer and 
actuary of the National Reserve Life. 

With the present interests at the 
National Reserve Life, Holmes Meade 
continues as president and the follow- 
ing. officers were elected: S. H. Wit- 
mer, vice-president; C. E. Kline, vice- 
president; H. O. Chapman, secretary- 
treasurer; M. B. McCaig, assistant 
treasurer; W. J. Harris, assistant 
treasurer and actuary; J. L. Russell, 
supervisor of agents; R. E. Nelson, 
manager of farm loans; and J. M. 
Barkes, managers of the National 
Reserve Building. 

The National Reserve will continue 
as a Kansas company and will con- 
tinue to occupy its own building in 
Topeka. The company is financially 
sound in every way and, on Dec. 31 
last, had capital of $500,000, surplus 
of $814,372 and total resources of 
$4,666,441. 


Prudential Finally 
Completing Mutualization 


The Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, has announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached with the 
holders of its remaining outstanding 
stock for its acquisition by the com- 
pany. Negotiations to this end have 
been under way for several months. 

This stock,.amounting to 536 shares 
out of a total of 40,000 shares, has 
been mostly held by the heirs of Leon 
and Milton E. Blanchard, whose 
father, Noah Blanchard, was one of 
the original stockholders of the com- 
pany. 

All the rest of the stock except di- 
rectors’ qualifying shares, is now held 
by trustees for the benefit of policy- 
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holders, having been acquired in 1915 
and in subsequent years under a 
mutualization plan set up by a statute 
of the State of New Jersey. Under this 
plan the stock was valued at $455 a 
share in 1914 by appraisers appointed 
by the Chancellor of the State of New 
Jersey. 

The directors of the company met 
last week to consider an offer from 
the remaining stockholders to sell at 
$1,500 per share. After hearing a 
report by a special committee of the 
board, Franklin O’Olier, president, 
and Charles B. Bradley, general coun- 
sel, and other officers of the company 
discussed the proposal, and Josiah 
Stryker, special counsel of the com- 
pany, told of the litigation now pend- 
ing in Chancery, instituted by the 
Blanchard heirs. 

The board unanimously approved 
the report of the committee and di- 
rected that the offer be accepted. 
Under an Act passed in 1940 by the 
New Jersey Legislature the purchase 
at a price greater than $455 a share 
cannot be concluded until it has been 
approved by the Chancellor. 

The acquisition of the Blanchard 
stock will end a leng-standing contro- 
versy, punctuated by litigation, be- 
tween the members of that family and 
the Prudential. At the present time 
two suits brought by the Blanchard 
heirs against the company relating 
to their claims as stockholders are 
pending in Chancery. These suits will 
be terminated when the purchase is 
consummated. 

When the stock has been trans- 
ferred to the company, the directors 
will turn in their qualifying shares at 
the original appraisal price of $455 
per share and the company will then 
be completely mutualized. 


In, Out 
And In 


Walter I. Black,’ general agent at 
Omaha, Neb., for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, is back in active army service 
again. 

Mr. Black was called to arms about 
two years ago and then, last summer, 
was released and returned to his 
Omaha office. Now he has been re- 
called and, as captain, will soon join 
the Army Air Corps Service at San 
Francisco. 


Chandler Bullock 


To Be Chairman 


On Aug. 24 next, Chandler Bullock, 
president of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, Worcester, 
Mass., will retire from that post to 
become chairman of the board. 

At the same time, George Avery 
White, president of the Worcester 
County Trust Company, will become 
president of the State Mutual. He 
has been a director of the company 
since 1933 and has been a member of 
the finance committee since 1938. 

Mr. Bullock has been president of 
the State Mutual for nearly 15 years 
and had served the company in vari- 
ous capacities for 24 years before that. 
Once a practicing attorney he became 
associated with the State Mutual in 
1903 as solicitor and as a director. 
He was a son of the company’s fifth 
president and a grandson of its third. 

In 1905 Mr. Bullock, who is now 70 
years of age, became counsel and then, 
in 1907, was made general counsel. He 
became vice-president in 1921 and in 
1927 succeeded to the presidency. He 
is active in civic affairs and is a direc- 
tor of several railroads, hotel com- 
panies and public utilities. 

The man who becomes president 
next August, Mr. White, is a native of 
Worcester, 46 years of age. He was 
educated at Williams College and 
served in the United States Navy in 
World War I. 

He graduated from Harvard Law 
School in 1922, and the same year, 
following admittance to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar, joined the law firm of 
Smith, Gage and Dresser, in 1925 be- 
coming a member of the firm. He 
continued in active practice until 
1933. 

Mr. White is a past president of the 
Associated Charities of Worcester, of 
the Worcester Economic Club and the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association. 
He is also a past Commander of the 
General Devens Post, American 
Legion. 

He is president of the Worcester 


- Club; chairman, bankers committee, 


New England Council; chairman, 
nominating committee for directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; 
vice-president and director, Commun- 
ity Chest of Worcester; and director 
of the Worcester County Electric Com- 
pany. He belongs to the Massachusetts 
Bar Association and the Worcester 
County Bar Association, and is on the 
executive council of the American 
‘Bankers Association. 
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New Officers of 
Aetna Life Group 


Four promotions have been made 
in the official staff of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies, Hartford, 
and five new officers were elected. In 
the Aetna Casualty, Howard T. Knud- 
sen, manager of the special risk divi- 
sion, was elected secretary and L. B. 
Fowler and Amos E. Redding, field 
supervisors in the casualty agency 
department were elected assistant sec- 
retaries. John P. Faude was elected 
assistant counsel and William W. 
Ellis, instructor in the casualty-surety 
sales school, was advanced to field su- 
pervisor. 

In the Aetna Life, Nicholas M. 
DeNezzo was promoted from field su- 
pervisor, life agency division to assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies. Two 
new officers were elected. Earle R. 
Carter was elected assistant secretary 
and Robert D. Swinehart was made 
assistant manager, mortgage loan di- 
vision. 

In the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Kenneth T. Cookingham, recent- 
ly became assistant secretary. 

m = 


Four Promotions 
By Calif.-Western 


Four home-office promotions for 
California-Western States Life of 
Sacramento have been announced by 
Vice-president and Manager of Agen- 
cies Ray P. Cox. 

Jack O’Neill, agency assistant, has 
been released from home-office duties 
previously assigned to him, and will 
henceforth spend all his time in the 
field, cooperating with agents and 
managers of the company. 

Gordon Daniels was appointed di- 
rector of field service, and is to be in 
charge of fiela service and field test- 
ing of the company’s sales material. 

Ted Lacy was named agency sec- 
retary. He will supervise agency de- 
partment clerical, statistical and sten- 
ographic employees. 

Cliff Boggess was appointed editor 
of publications. In this capacity he 
will edit “El Capitan,” the company 


_ Magazine, and handle all company ad- 


vertising and publicity. 
a a 


We Continue 
Useless Killing 


It becomes increasingly obvious 
that if the Federal Government is at 
all serious about its desire to save life 
and material as a part of genuine con- 
certed effort to win the war with the 
Axis Powers, something radical and 
drastic must be done to curb automo- 
bile accidents. It is useless for troops 
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"My son-in-law has decided to take out a life insurance policy!" 


to “die gloriously on the field of 
battle” while national indifference 
permits fools to kill wantonly at home. 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford is now distributing some 
2,000,000 copies of the “Wreckord” 
showing that 40,000 persons were 
killed and 1,500,000 were injured by 
automobile accidents in this country 
in 1941. This “Wreckord” is the 
twelfth in a series issued annually. 
There were more than a million 
automobile accidents last year which 


involved deaths or injuries and about 
1000 cars weekly were demolished be- 
yond repair by accidents. Only con- 
clusion arrived at by the statisticians 
was that drivers were simply more 
careless and reckless than ever before, 
since two out of three persons killed 
met death as a result of reckless or 
illegal action on the part of drivers. 
Largest single factor in the appalling 
accident total was automobile speed, 
which was responsible for 42 per cent 
of all accidents. 








After nearly 44 years of service, Arthur A. Fisk, advertising manager 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, is retiring. One of the 
deans of insurance advertising, Mr. Fisk first joined the Prudential in 
May of 1898 after newspaper experience on the old New York World. 
Originally, he became a clerk in the supervisors’ office of the Prudential, 
but his suggestions regarding publicity material soon brought him to 
publication work with the company and on Sept. 15, 1915, he was made 
assistant supervisor of publications, becoming manager !0 years later. 

When, in 1929, the advertising department of the Prudential was 
separated from the publications division, Mr. Fisk was made manager 
of the advertising department and has remained in that post since. His 
many friends tendered him a luncheon at the Hotel Governor Clinton in 
New York City last Friday, as reported on page 13. A picture of Mr. 
Fisk appears on the cover of this issue. 

Mr. Fisk is a charter member and former president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, is a member of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association and for many years was chairman of the insurance group 
of the National Advertisers Association. His last day of active service 
at the office of the Prudential will be Feb. 27, after which he and Mrs. 
Fisk leave for an extended Southern trip. 
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Comparative Results of the Operations of Life Insurance 
Companies as of December 31, 1941 


American Home Life, Topeks, Kans. 


| 
cee, St. Louis, Mo. 
Increase over 1940 
Balt. Life Ins. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Increase over 1940 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Increase over 1940 


Bankers Life Ins. Co., Lincoin Neb... .. 
Increase over 1940 
Bankers Union Life, — Colo... 
Increase over 1940 
Business Men’s Assur., Kas. C., Mo. 
Increase over 1940 
Capital Life Ins. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Increase over 1940 
Columbus Mut. Life, Columbua, O. 
Increase over 1940 


Conservative Life ™, Co., S. Bend, Ind. 
Increase over 1940 
Continental ——— jt i. 
over 1940 
Equit. Investors Lite, Little R Rock, Ark. 
Increase over 1940 
Equit. Life Ins. Co., — D.C. 
Increase over 1940 
Eureka-Maryland Assur., Bait., Md. 
Increase over 1940 


Farmers & Leet Syracuse, N. Y. 
Increase over 1940 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane, Wash. 
Increase over 1940 
Guardian Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Increase over 1940 
Gulf Life Ins. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Increase over 1940 
Home Life Ins. Co., oe York, N. 4 
Increase over 1940 


Internatioral ee Dalias, a. oa 
over 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis Ind. 


Ky. Crtral L. & A. a  Aeahatege. Ky. 
Increase over 1940 

Liberty Life Irsur. oo. Greenville, S. C. 
Increase over 1940 


Loyal Protective Life, Boston, Mass. 
Increase over 1940 
Manhattan Mut. Life, on Kans. 
over 1940 
Midiand Nati. Life, Watertown, S. D. 
Increase over 1940 
Nati. Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
Increase over 1940 
N’western Mut. Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Increase 
eretemaede 
Rococur 04 
Provident L. & A. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Increase over 1940 
Provident Life, Bismark, N. D. 
Increase 


Pyramid Life, Little pon Ark. 


Southwestern Life, Dalles, Texas 
nerease over 1940 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Increase over 1940 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas. 
Increase over 1940 


Unior Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Increase over 1940 
United Service Life, Wash., D. C. 
es over 1940 
United L. & A., Concord, N. H. 
Increase over 1940 
Virginia Mut. Benefit, Richmond, Va. 
Increase over 1940 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 
$2,165,971 

160, 156 
1,596,809 


Capital 


$228 , 362 
—12,360 
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Surplus to 
Policyholders Income 


Premium 


its to 





$267,103 


$191,789 
20, 6,922 


2,387,042 
1,632,847 


46 934 
—9,370 
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35,086 
1,018,310 
191,054 
1,317,665 
79,953 
102,675 
4,328 

1, 169, 861 
13,476 
314,228 
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$118,041 
326 


14,616 
10,252, 586 
— 663,983 
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—1,015,270 


$243,579 
427 


21,713 
153,464 
1,904 
4,102,363 
49,876 
27,462,106 
—1,493, 169 
5,058,835 
— 559,079 
215,019 
422 
3,910,949 
897,601 
1,831 ,696 
52,696 
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Paid for 
New Life 
Insurance 


$2,144,110 
329,5 


,579 
15,220,028 
3,039,849 
2,704,398 
—510,694 
22,123,234 
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10,816,652 
53,768,746 
10, 159,354 


1,097,898 
—85,726 
4,158,680 
—2,996, 
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118,419 937 
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Insurance 
in Force 


$10,921,431 

604 

21,748,990 
3,644 
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Average 
in Poet 
$1,194 


2 
1,614 
30 





t Ordinary only. a. Includes $3,825,273 received from reinsurance of other companies 


risks. b. Includes 


* Of this amount $199,500 has been acquired by the company under the Mutualization Pian. 
,503 reinsurance. u. Unavailable. 
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Federal Life 


Increased Assets 

Substantial increases in insurance 
in force, in assets and in other sig- 
nificant factors were announced by 
President L. D. Cavanaugh at the an- 
nual meetings of the stockholders and 
directors of the Federal Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago. 

Life insurance in foree increased 
$4,735,228 during 1941, bringing the 
total as of Dec. 31 to $81,902,094. 
Assets increased $792,912, to a total 
of $18,777,467. The total of capital, 
unassigned surplus and contingency 
reserves increased to $1,534,890, giv- 
ing the company a safety fund equal 
to 8.2 per cent of all assets. 

Payments to life policyholders and 
beneficiaries totaled $1,391,975. Acci- 
dent & health department claim pay- 
ments totaled $1,017,882. 

The company’s income for 1941 
totaled $4,916,038, of which 44.4 per 
cent came from life department pre- 
miums; 32.9 per cent from accident & 
health premiums; 18.5 per cent from 
interest on investments; and 4.2 per 
cent from other sources. Disburse- 
ments totaled $4,149,304.17. 

Federal Life is the oldest legal re- 
serve life insurance company in 
Chicago. It was founded in 1900 by 
Col. Isaac Miller Hamilton, now chair- 
man of the board. 


Friends Honor 


Arthur A. Fisk 


Many of the friends of Arthur A. 
Fisk, advertising manager of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Newark, who retires this week 
after some forty-four years of ser- 
vice, gathered in New York City last 
Friday at a luncheon in his honor. 
Mr. Fisk, whose picture appears on 
our front cover, this issue, is a dean 
of insurance advertising men, as evi- 
denced by the short biographical 
sketch given on Page 11 herein. 

Few advertising men have served 
their industries better than Mr. Fisk 
has served insurance. Through the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, of 


-which he is a past president and mem- 


ber of many of its important com- 
mittees, Mr. Fisk has for years been 
able to multiply the effect of his wise 
and kindly counsel. His sympathetic 
and understanding criticisms and sug- 
gestions will be missed by all and 
especially by the insurance journal 
publishers who always looked upon 
him as a real friend, capable of see- 
ing the philosophy and the work be- 
hind their efforts. 

At the luncheon given for Mr. Fisk, 


a number of those who have been most 
closely associated with his career paid 
tribute to his record. Arthur H. Red- 
dall, advertising manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, emphasized the rich mem- 
ories that Mr. Fisk would be able to 
enjoy during his retirement. Paul 
West, president of the Association of 
National Advertisers and himself win- 
ner of the gold award for the year’s 
outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vertising profession, affectionately 
crowned Mr. Fisk “Knight of the 
Round Table” by reason of his long- 
demonstrated ability to bring dis- 
agreeing groups together to discuss 





serious difficulties without conflict and 
in a thoughtful manner. 

Among others, George H. Chace, 
vice-president of the Prudential, eulo- 
gized Mr. Fisk’s store of knowledge 
and experience and described the many 
ways in which he and his associates 
utilized it to help them with adver- 
tising and publicity problems:. He de- 
clared that Mr. Fisk was constantly 
guided in his judgments by the real 
motive and intent behind any publi- 
cation, rather than by mere surface 
appearances. The retirement of Mr. 
Fisk from active service to well- 
earned leisure is brilliantly deserved, 
but he will be sorely missed from in- 
surance advertising councils. 





LIFE 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Interest Due and Accrued 
Premiums Due and Accrued 
Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves 
Policyholders’ Funds 


Dividends to Policyholders 


Taxes 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Special Reserves 
Surplus 


of Georgia $10,000. 





Massachusetts Matual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Summary of Annual Statement 


Bonds, Mortgages, and other Assets 


Policy Claims in Process of Settlement 


Surplus and Special Reserves 


Total Liabilities and Contingency Funds 


United States Registered Bonds included in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law; State of Massachusetts $250,000; State 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1941, 
527,646 policies for $2,025,443,549 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1941 
To Living Policyholders 

To Beneficiaries 


Since organization in 1851, this Company has paid in benefits 
to its policyholders and their beneficiaries over 
983 Million Dollars 


December 31, 
1941 


$745,739,728 
8,400,215 
11,816,886 


$765.956.829 


$578,177,202 
145,378,542 
2,802:878 
8,722,625 
2,346,149 
1,017,412 


$738,444,808 
$ 7,168,880 
20,343,141 





27,512,021 
$765,956,829 





$27,714,930 
18,921,394 


$46,636,324 
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Kansas City Life 


Made Major Gains Net Rate of Interest Earned Had Good Year 

Gains made by Kansas City Life Company i ¥ y Substantial gains in all directions 
Insurance Company of Kansas City, poe ny «2 42 were made by Massachusetts Mutual 
Mo., during 1941 mark last year as Connecticut General 3.48 3.60 Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
one of the most succesful in the forty } 1 5 dl -s 333 field during 1941, says President 
six years of its history. Bertrand J. Perry, in reporting to the 

Its insurance in force account in- — ~ 1h 8 ey policyholders. New insurance sales 
creased $47,431,534, to a total of over lndlanagele Life 3.78 3.84 were $133,537,493, a gain of $7,085,- 
$502,590,672, the largest in its history.  {fWerpon Standard. . 380 32-116, or 5.6 per cent over the previous 

It is also notable to observe that the year. Insurance in force Dec. 31 was 
number of policyholders of the com- Se re} ry $2,025,443,549, an increase of $35,757,- 
pany increased from 250,195 to 278,882 a —— -< He 567 for the year. Admitted assets of 
during the year. National Life, Vt... 3.61 3.69 $765,956,829 showed a gain of $41,- 

The assets of the company increased - a a“ ae 662,794 for the year. 

= jorthwestern Nationa’ J e . 

$13,528,725 to a total of $130,837,229, Ohio National Life 4.31 4.30 Averaging $127,000 a day, 
also the highest in its history. | ma f noi EY es ments to policyholders and benefici- 

Payments to policyholders by Kansas Penn Mutual. . 3.12 3.15 aries were $46,636,324 during the 
9 Bae — age are to Peoples Life, ind. 3.57 3.87 year. Policyholders received $27,714,- 

052,208. Payments to policyholders Philadelphia Lite 3.0 3.52 930, and $18,921,394 went to benefici- 
during the entire history of the com- _ provident Mutual 346 3.45 vies. Death deims were 918,914 
pany have amounted to $137,500,000, _— State Farm. 2.31 2.55 on : 7 6 du id A 
of which $52,740,000 was received by guntute. ad _ mils a ew on S Se 
beneficiaries as death claim payments Travelers Insurance 3.32 3.60 death were $204,000; matured anton. 
and $84,760,000 was received by living ay . ca 1} ments, $4,170,547.86; Geabiity income 
policyholders in payment of matured U—Uaavallable payments, $1,866,994.74; annuity pay- 


endowments, annuities and other poli- 
cy benefits. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


ments, $5,089,678.26; and cash surren- 


der values, $8,300,460.70. 











48th Year of Dependable Service 








The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 
Has Paid $133,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 


Are akbar hehe ain cat ire. ch Gia fee REE ae ah we ae ee 
Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit. 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Se END =. cawGie 6b he takabhadacaevaress 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
EPS Cee eee a ee ere eee eae 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
EE Sierra inl 2 aren ial di pnenadaiaieel ee 4 oats e eae ws 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
SEE acta cadte aaa ekerie ald ahn tee atenks 


UN he era eee ea ee eck iwek dl deck Soda oeke 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
ENS Sos ah ah & picikS shee 4c ois aks ded. cka eeebk 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 

















Extra Bit of Manna 


Insured in 1901, a 20 Year Endowment (T.C. 
20) with a Deferred Joint and Survivorship An- 
nuity. In 1931 the policy matured, and he com- 
muted the 20 Year installments for cash. And 
now in 1941 he received a first annual payment 
of $250, with himself or his wife, whichever sur- 
vives, to receive that income for life. His letter: 

“Remittance of the $250 is apt to be simply rou- 
tine from your standpoint, all in the day’s work. 
From our standpoint it’s somewhat different. 

“One does not glance back over 40 years with- 
out some odd reflections. I see the agent as he 
pontifically expounds to me the vast and varied 
advantages to accrue to me and mine via the pur- 
chase of this insurance. I also recall what a big 
undertaking this was at the time for my wife and 
me, working hard and long to acquire our grocery 
business and home free and clear. 

“Well, the 20 years passed and we got back all 
money paid in, plus something extra, as I remem- 
ber it; and then, like out of a clear sky, came this 
deferred annuity which was a provision of the 
policy I never knew of or anyway so entirely fer- 
got that it was an extra bit of manna from 
Heaven. But here it is, a realization in our 73d 
and 76th year, respectively, and that it goes di- 
rectly into a Defense Bond does not lessen its 
value or our pleasure in it.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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Aetna Life Group 
Makes Advances 


The total premium income of the 
Etna Life and its Affiliated Compa- 
nies of Hartford increased last year 
by $28,170,156 to $193,110,867. Each 
company in the A®tna Life Group 
showed an increase. The premiums in 
the 42tna Life were $129,051,950, in 
the AZtna Casualty & Surety $44,524,- 
689, in the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany $17,019,859 and in the Standard 
Fire $2,514,369. 

In the ordinary department of the 
Etna Life new life insurance was 
$142,291,106. This is an increase of 
$1,309,441 over the new business for 
1940. Total ordinary insurance in 
force increased during the year $23,- 
959,494 to $1,846,010,447. 

Owing to great industrial activity, 
Group insurance expanded rapidly. 
New insurance on group life and em- 
ployee plans amounted to $277,497,- 
933. This new business, together with 
growth in policies already on the com- 
pany’s books, resulted in an increase 
in insurance in force of $485,181,072. 
Total group and employee insurance 
in force at the end of the year was 
$3,010,788,625. 

The premium income of the A®tna 
Life of $129,051,950 includes annuity 
premiums of $21,630,060 and accident 
and health premiums of $18,300,407. 

Interest and rents received by the 
company during the year were $26,- 
388,189, which, added to the premium 
income, gives a total income for the 
Xtna Life of $157,440,139. 

The rate of interest earned in the 
life department is 3.42 per cent. This 
compares with 3.51 per cent in 1940. 

The total amount paid policyholders 
in the life department was $65,345,- 
416. In addition, claims paid in the 
accident and _ liability department 
amounted to $12,448,458. The total 
amount paid policyholders since or- 
ganization has now reached the sum 
of $1,706,638,670. 

The total surplus of the company is 
$27,802,730 and shows an increase for 
the year of $2,621,409. 

The tna Casualty & Surety 
showed an underwriting profit of $2,- 


. 738,210, and net interest and rents 


were $1,791,354. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve increased from $19,141,- 
003 to $20,655,877. The surplus of 
the company increased from $19,229,- 
608 to $21,235,702, and its assets in- 
creased from $70,999,579 to $78,947,- 
582. 

The underwriting profit in the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company was $403,- 
433, and net interest and_ rents 
amounted to $876,118. This income 
does not include the undistributed 


earnings of $84,266 of the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company, whose stock 
is owned by the Automobile Insurance 
Company. On a consolidated basis, 
this amount should be included in the 
latter company’s earnings. The un- 
earned premium reserve increased 
from $10,512,905 to $12,219,656. As- 
sets increased from $28,981,276 to 
$31,383,454. 

The Standard Fire had an under- 
writing profit of $51,856, and interest 
and rents of $182,410. The unearned 
premium reserve increased from $2,- 
424,903 to $2,703,843. Assets in- 
creased from $6,163,992 to $6,331,901. 








Rate of Interest Payable in 1942 


Under 
Settlement Options 
Name of Company left to With- Not With- 
Accumulate Drawable Drawable 
Acacia Mutual 3.75 
American Mutual 
Amicable Life 
Atlantic Life 
Calif.-Western States 


Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable Life, la. 
Fidelity Mutual. . 
Girard Life. . 


Guarantee Mutual 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 
Indianapolis Life 
Jefferson Standard 
Lincoin National 


London Life. . . 
Minnesota Mutual 
Monarch Life... 


Mutual Trust. 
National Life, Vt. 
National Mut. Benefit 
Ohio National 

Ohio State Life 


Penn Mutual... ... 
Peoples Life, Ind... 


Philadelphia Life 
Phoenix Mutual Life 
Pilot Life 

Provident Mutual 
Sun Life, Md... 
Western Reserve... . 


at nl sa 
Sess 
s3ssex 


* 
* 


+ + 
S8Sss Sessa 


++ 


++ 


SLEGON YOKYE YUWWH WAYNE wWewwe wre 
SSSsss S8SSS SSSSS SSSSS SRSSSE 


++ 


PZOMwWN COKYWR WWWWHY WAWWH WWWWW WHwWww 


* 


S°RSSe Sssze Bseees sszss seeee sesex 


S8gsze esses seeex 


*—3.50% if guaranteed in policy. 

t—3% prior to March 1, 1939. 

t—Guaranteed rate prior to Feb. 15, 1940. 
N.P.—Non-participating. 














Actual to Expected Mortality 


Company 1941 1940 

Acacia Mutual 47.70 50.27 
American Mutual 58.14 u 
Amicable Life 48.60 39.94 
Equitable Life, la. 45.17 44.35 
Girard Life 54.32 71.20 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 43.83 

Indianapolis Life 45.16 39.26 
Jefferson Standard 51.87 53.41 
Midland Mutual 42.93 u 
National Mutual Benefit 42.61 u 
Ohio National Life 47.30 47.30 
Ohio State Life. . . 41.82 35.55 
Peoples Life, Ind... . 46.71 u 
Philadelphia Life 65.82 59.55 
Pilot Life 44.26 u 
Western Reserve 29.76 25.00 


U—Unavailable. 














New President for 


Universal Life 


Senator John T. Haig, K.C., has 
been made president of the Universal 
Life Assurance & Annuity Company 
of Winnipeg, Canada, in place of the 
late Sydney Tweed whose death oc- 
curred on Feb. 7. Senator Haig has 
been vice-president and a director of 
the company and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with its affairs. As vice-president, 
he is succeeded by Dr. W. H. G. Gibbs. 
In addition, E. W. Voelker, treasurer, 
has been appointed acting manager, 
and Frank L. Ernst, secretary, has 
been made acting superintendent of 
agencies. 

Mr. Tweed, late president and gen- 
eral manager of the Universal Life, 
was a native of Ontario who went into 
the insurance business at the age of 
15 with the Metropolitan Life at Win- 
nipeg. Later he was manager of the 
London, Ontario, agency of the Equi- 
table Society of New York, becoming 
agency superintendent there. Sub- 
sequently, he founded the Equitable 
Life of Canada and was long presi- 
dent and manager of that company. 
Then he became manager for Canada 
for the Occidental Life and, in 1934, 
assumed the presidency and general 
managership of the Universal Life. 


HANKERS IFE 


NEBRASKA 
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Prospect’s Needs 
Must Be Taught 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


ing of life insurance is therefore an 
essential. There has been a transi- 
tion in the market, but there still is a 
big market for life insurance. The 
transition must be recognized, and 
prospecting, planning and selling must 
be adapted to conditions as they are. 
War increases the recognition of the 
need for life insurance, and history 
proves that life insurance sales in- 
crease during war years. 

Throughout the land there is a new 
financial philosophy, a philosophy of 


~= 





“Naw! The grass ain't 
greener in the other field” 


Like the wise old farmer, the 
LNL man knows “It ain’t.” He 
has a foot in each field and he 
can tell. The problems of not 
being able to reap from the fer- 
tile fields of “par,” or of being 
barred from harvesting the crop 
of “guaranteed low cost” busi- 
ness bother him not a‘whit. He 
has both “Par” and “Non-Par” in 
his kit—complete lines of each. 
The LNL man is equipped to sell 
what each individual situation 
demands. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 
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economy, and you can make good use 
of this in your business. 

You must recognize the prospect’s 
situation, based on facts that you 
have, if you hope to lead him to 
recognize it. You must be alarmed 
regarding his impending problems. 
You must be serious, sincere and 
enthusiastic. You can be as con- 
vineing as you are yourself convinced 
—no more so. In your selling, make 
full use of comparison and contrast. 
Interpret your message in the terms 
of your prospect’s own business. In- 
terpret in the terms of “suppose.” 
Use the “problem” method. 

Sell and resell yourself on the 
business you represent; on the abso- 
lute indispensability of life insurance 
in the economic preservation of the 
family, of business enterprises, and of 
the entire nation; sell and resell your- 
self on the value of the job that you 
are doing. 


Another Reduction 


In Interest Rate 


President Bertrand J. Perry of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Springfield has an- 
nounced the decision of the board of 
directors regarding dividends and in- 
terest. 

For the period commencing June 1, 
1942, and ending December 31, divi- 
dends left to accumulate will continue 
to be credited with interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum. On funds 
left with the company, under the op- 
tional methods of settlement, the in- 
terest rate is reduced from 3% per 
cent to 3% per cent, effective June 1, 
1942. 

The present dividend schedule will 
be continued, except on single pay- 
ment Life policies, and on these the 
first dividend on policies with the 
first anniversary on and after June 1, 
1942, will be the regular paid-up Life 
dividend at the attained age of the 
insured. The payment of special first 
dividends on single payment Life poli- 
cies will be discontinued as of June 1, 
this year. 


Columbus Mutual 


Columbus Mutual put in effect a 
reduced income purchased by $100 of 
annual premium under the retirement 
annuity contract. 

Incomes are available at any at- 
tained age, 50 to 70, under three plans. 
These are life annuity, no refund; life 
with 120 months guaranteed; and re- 
fund annuity. 

No change was made in single pre- 
mium immediate annuities. 


Nears Six Billion 


In Force 


Passing by a wide margin the two 
billion dollar mark in the total of policy 
benefits paid since organization, The 
Travelers Insurance Companies of 
Hartford during 1941 disbursed $116,- 
207,766 to policyholders and their ben- 
eficiaries. Announcement of this fact 
was made to stockholders at their an- 
nual meeting by President L. Edmund 
Zacher, whose report also revealed 
that assets of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company at the year’s end were 
$1,156,436,403, an increase of $57,772,- 
376 over 1940 figures. 

Life insurance now in force with 
The Travelers has reached a total 
value of considerably more than five 
and one-half billion dollars, he dis- 
closed. At the end of 1941 the exact 
figure was $5,679,838,000, an increase 
for the year of $461,000,000. 

In addition to paying $116,207,766 
to more than a million persons or 
business organizations because of a 
death, an injury, a fire, a burglary, a 
claim for damages or some other un- 
toward event against which insurance 
had been granted, The Travelers dur- 
ing 1941 paid out large sums in sur- 
render values to life policyholders 
and loaned additional amounts on the 
sole security of policies. Payment of 
these benefits required the issuance 
of 1,422,928 checks and drafts, an 
average of about 4750 each business 
day. 

On Dec. 31, 1941, The Travelers 
Insurance Company’s surplus was 
$49,047,762, a gain for the year of 
$3,288,249. Reserves on all forms of 
insurance were up, those on life insur- 
ance going from $943,449,003 to $988,- 
537,891. Accident and health insur- 
ance reserves rose from $12,432,706 
to $14,812,376, and those on workmen’s 
compensation and liability insurance 
increased from $51,501,897 to $54,- 
063,520. 


Made Secretary 
Of Montreal Life 


W. L. Nicholls, actuary of the Mon- 
treal Life Insurance Company, Mon- 
treal, Canada, has just been appointed 
secretary of the organization. An- 
nouncement of the promotion was 
made by President Arthur P. Earle of 
the Montreal Life. 

Secretary Nicholls was at one time 
associated with the Atlas Assurance 
of London, England. Interests identi- 
fied with the Atlas Assurance have 
an important connection with the 
Montreal Life. 


























Fair Returns on 
Policy Proceeds 


In his presidential address before 
the semi-annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries in Chicago 
late last fall, Henry H. Jackson, 
actuary, National Life of Vermont, 
had the following to say concerning 
funds left with life insurance com- 
panies by beneficiaries of policy pro- 
ceeds: 

“Life insurance had been in opera- 
tion for a great many years before 
anything but a cash settlement of 
insurance claims was offered or con- 
templated. It was a persuasive sug- 
gestion that the investment facilities 
necessarily built up to handle the 
funds of policyholders should be put 
at the disposal of their beneficiaries. 
My quarrel is not with the logic of 
such an arrangement but rather with 
the way in which the arrangement 
has been carried out in practice. By 
all means let the inexperience of the 
beneficiary in handling funds be 
supplemented by the experience of 
the company. Let the proceeds of 
death claims be made available in 
instalments if the insured has so 
elected or if the beneficiary shall so 
choose. But let the interest on funds 
held for the beneficiary be at such 
rate as the directors, in the light of 
earnings immediately available on the 
soundest of securities then procur- 
able, may from year to year deem it 
wise and just to allot, with a reason- 
able recognition of administrative 
costs. Perhaps a distinction should 
here be made between the beneficiary 
who does her own electing and the 
beneficiary who is required to accept 
In the latter 
case, possibly the company would be 


a specified settlement. 


justified in guaranteeing, says 1 per 
cent. 2 

“Since life insurance companies are 
expressly formed to conduct business 
based on life contingencies, settle- 
ment of policy proceeds based on life 
contingencies would seem more ap- 
propriate than the type just de- 
scribed. Here, certainly, a sharp 
‘distinction might fairly be made 
between the automatic and the elec- 
tive settlement. If a beneficiary is 
definitely to receive a life income, 
the basis of that income may properly 
be predetermined on as generous as- 
sumptions as sound management 
will justify, but with full recognition 
of the uncertainty of interest rates 
in the distant future. Probably a 


Participating annuity-certain based 
on a very low interest assumption, 


supplemented by a non-participating 
deferred. life annuity on as generous 
a basis as human foresight will al- 
low, meets all necessary requirements 
in such a case. 

“But if the settlement is not auto- 
matic and the beneficiary is electing a 
life income, she is being treated 
generously if she receives an annuity 
at the rates then prevailing, subject 
to any saving which the company may 
be able to effect on such a contract 
in comparison with one _ solicited 
through its agency force.” 
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HOW TO PLAN YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE IN 
TIME OF WAR 


¢ you now have enough life insurance protection to keep your family 
on its feet financially in event of your death, we do not urge you to 
buy more at this time but recommend that you put the money you 


New Members 
For L.1.A.A. 


Three new individual members have 
been added to the roster of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Asociation. 

Two are representatives of the 
Provident Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. They are M. L. 
Davis, advertising assistant, and Sam 
E. Miles, agency manager of the Life 
Department. The other new member 
is H. F. Ledford, secretary-treasurer 
of the State Capital Life, Raleigh. 











would normally invest in additional insurance into Defense Bonds. 





burden. 


If your family is not so protected, it is your duty to your nation as 
well as to your dependents to do your best to insure against their be- 
coming a burden on others already carrying their full share of war’s 
There is only one way to do this — through life insurance. 


However, under today’s conditions we suggest you approach the 
purchase of life insurance differently than in normal times. Of course 
the policy you buy should still fit your needs, and by no means should 
you disturb your present insurance. 
called “investment” policies with high premiums and high accumu- 
lations, and low-premium policies with lower accumulations, stressing 
life-long protection against death, we recommend the latter to today’s 





buyer. 


Put the difference into Defense Bonds. 


But in general, as between so- 


Your Government has first 





mum of investment. 
without obligation. 





INSURANCE COMPANY , 


O. J. Arnold 
\ 























call on your current savings, and offers you a fair interest return. 


Several forms of insurance provide life-long protection with a mini- 

Your NWNL agent will be glad to explain them, 
He has an extra incentive to give you sound, un- 
biased counsel; he is paid primarily not for his new sales but for the 
quality of his service to policyholders, as indicated by their persistence 
in keeping in force the insurance he has sold them. 


Northwestern WVatcrnal Life 


Ce, 


PES, OF MINNEAPOLIS 





x *&* kK k * 


) President 




















[This is a reproduction of N° NL’s current national magazine advertisement] 
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Meeting All Four 
Objections 


When the average life insurance 
agent starts out in the morning, his 
main objective always is to meet us 
as quickly as possible with a series of 
objections. If he knows the answers 
—and all objections are basically lim- 
ited and similar—he will be making 
his allotted proportion of sales before 
the day’s work is done. 

The Greatsoutherner offers answers 
to four typical objections in the fol- 
lowing: 

Every salesman’s repertoire should 
have a ready answer to certain rou- 
tine remarks made by the prospect 
during the close. Here are a few sug- 
gested “come-backs.” 

“See me about this time next year— 
my plans are all set for the present.” 

Thanks for being honest with me 
and not just stringing me along from 
month to month. I want to be just 
as honest with you. For only a very 
few dollars, today, I can cover you 
between now and the first of next 
year, and I believe that you will be 
willing to do this because, if you will 
need insurance after the first of the 
year, the chances are that you need it 
between now and then. 


.Prospecting 


“T’ll buy when I get my next salary 
increase.” 

If you don’t need life insurance, 
you shouldn’t buy it—raise or no 
raise. If you do need it, then you 
should act now and buy, raise or no 
raise. Of course, I don’t want to sell 
life insurance to anyone who has no 
need for it—but if you will need the 
insurance after your raise you surely 
must have need for it today. Isn’t that 
the way to look at it? 

“I’m in debt. I’ll buy later on.” 

You are trying to be fair to all 
of your creditors, which shows your 
good character and business ability, 
and you feel that the money which 
would go into life insurance should 
go to your creditors. This is an atti- 
tude which any man would admire, 
and it’s one that convinces me that 
you wish to be equally fair to your 
most important creditors—your wife 
and family. They give you credit for 
caring for them always; that is a 
debt which you simply cannot justly 
ignore! 








the Mortgage. 


Founded 








INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By Selling Our 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE CONTRACT 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Yearly Renewable Reducing Non- 
Par Term Insurance for balance of 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


in 1906 
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“T have all I want right now.” 

You may have felt that you had 
all the insurance you wanted when 
you last insured, but have you very 
recently gone over your policies and 
determined how much monthly in- 
come they will give your wife and 
children? Have you considered your 
own old-age retirement, as affected by 
Social Security? 


Use of Life Insurance 
as Gift Medium 


The use of life insurance as a me- 
dium of property transfer and gift 
giving is widely recognized and used. 
The General American Life’s mag- 
azine Leadership recently reported 
the following account of how this type 
of service operates: 

General Agent Bud Price of Tyler, 
Tex., had on his prospect list a grand- 
mother whose advanced years were 
abundantly provided for by substan- 
tial oil royalties. This lady is the 
proud and patronizing possessor of 
seven grandchildren, and it has been 
her desire to endow them with a de- 
gree of financial security. The prob- 
lem was promptly and ingeniously 
solved by Bud through the employ- 
ment of single premium Ordinary life 
Annual Dividend insurance policies on 
each grandchild. 

By surrendering all legal ownership 
of the insurance, the grandmother is 
able to make the gifts tax free, since 
the purchase was not made in contem- 
plation of death—(evidenced by the 
fact that survivorship of the benefac- 
tor in this case in no way affects the 
coverage). The parents of each child 
are designated joint beneficiaries under 
the policies. All benefits accrue to the 
children upon attainment of age 21. 
The single premium on the entire 
case totals $2,700 and this amount of 
cash accompanied the applications on 
their arrival from the Tyler office re- 
cently. 

This case in an excellent illustration 
of the value of life insurance as an 
instrument by which parents and 
grandparents can make substantial 
gifts of guaranteed financial security 
to their heirs. It is interesting to em- 
phasize the fact that cases of this 
character need not in any sense be 
confined to the holiday season. The 
need for them exists every month in 
the year. 
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Agents Hear About 
Income Shift 


The shift in relative incomes in 
1942 compared with those of 1936 was 
graphically portrayed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Paul F. Clark of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, who was one of the 
speakers at the John Hancock Gen- 
eral Agents Association’s meeting 
held in Boston early this month prior 
to the company’s annual meeting. 
Among other speakers were Second 
Vice-President J. Harry Wood, who 
reported on the production gains of 
the company’s general agencies dur- 
ing 1941, and Charles B. Johnson, 
general agent at Boston, who dis- 
cussed new opportunities in pension 
trusts. 

As illustrated in various charts 
used by Vice-President Clark in con- 
nection with his talk, the shift in in- 
comes has caused greater increases in 
percentages of optional spending 
power in the lower-income groups 
than in the higher brackets. (By op- 
tional spending power is meant the 
amount received which is not used for 
basic living costs, such as rent, food, 
clothing and taxes, due allowance 
having been made for increases in 
both taxes and living costs.) The sig- 
nificance of the change is that the 
number of people in the life insurance 
market has increased, and hundreds 
of thousands of people have become 
better prospects, almost over night, he 
pointed out. 

More in detail, the charts indicated 
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and Selling - 


that for every dollar of optional 
spending power which the group 
earning $5,000 or more a year had in 
1935-36, in 1942 that group will have 
86 cents, while for the class receiving 
from $3,000 to $5,000 a year the dollar 
of optional spending power in 1935-36 
has grown to $1.86 in 1942, and the 
increase of the 1935-36 dollar is still 
more marked in the lower brackets, 
as follows: Group earning $2,000- 
$3,000 annually—$4.43 this year; 
$1,000-$2,000—$17.29; under $1,000— 
$10.66. 

Continuing, Mr. Clark stated: “In 
round figures, we know that the 
American people this year will have 
30 billion dollars more of optional 
spending power than they had five or 
six years ago. We likewise know that 
because of the necessities of produc- 
tion for war, the amount of normal 
consumer goods will be greatly re- 
stricted. And even though some form 
of compulsory savings may be enacted 
into legislation, there probably will 
still remain heavy excess funds in the 
hands of the people, when measured 
against the quantity of goods avail- 
able for purchase. 

“This situation offers a challenge to 
the life insurance companies and their 
representatives and in it they will 
find an opportunity to render a great 
service to their country by inducing 
the average man to put a larger por- 
tion of his surplus dollars into gov- 
ernment bonds and also the other 
soundest investment we know—Life 
Insurance.” 


Just in Time 


Ken Wilson of the Odiorne Agency, 
out riding one Sunday afternoon, 
noted the name on a passing truck. 
Acting on a hunch he called cn the 
proprietor and opened the subject of 
group insurance. 

The man’s response, “You are just 
the fellow I’m looking for!” bowled 
him over but he recovered quickly and 
closed the group case. 

Then he swung around to a discus- 
sion of the proprietor’s individual 
problem. It was different from that 
of many. He was wondering what to 
do with all the money he was making. 
Mr. Wilson had the answer—insur- 
ance income. Substantial amount was 
purchased, premiums discounted for 
five or six years.—Connecticut Gen- 
eral Bulletin. 





When You’re Selling 
Be Cheerful 


From The Application, published 
by the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company at St. Paul, Minn., 
comes the following bit of verse 
which appeared under the title “If 
You’re Selling!”: 


My boy, if you’re selling 

You shouldn’t need telling 

That sales aren’t made with a frown; 
You’ve got to keep cheery, 

No matter how dreary 

You feel when your spirits are down! 


Just smother vexation 

And hide irritation 

When matters go somewhat awry; 
Use methods more drastic 

To shun the sarcastic, 

And banish the sneer or the sigh! 


For if when replying 

To one who is buying 

You give him the best that you’ve got 
Of poise and politeness, 

Good humor and brightness, 

You'll make him a friend on the spot! 
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DIVIDEND SCALE—PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE 1942 dividend scale for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany of Philadelphia, Pa., for 3 per cent policies is a continuation of 
the scale in effect during 1941. 

Dividends left with the company at interest will continue to accumulate 
at 3\/, per cent on the policy anniversary in 1941. The rate of interest 
allowed on proceeds of policies withdrawable and non-withdrawable in 
1942 will be 3!'/2 per cent, the same rate as allowed during 1941. 

Under the 1942 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 28 years at age 
25; 27 years at age 30; 26 years at age 35; 25 years at age 40; 24 years 
at age 45; 22 years at age 50; 20 years at age 55, and I9 years at age 60. 

Under the same option the Twenty Payment Life policy will become 
paid up in 16 years at ages 20 to 55 inclusive. 

Using the 1942 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endowment in 40 
years at age 25; 47 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 32 years at 
age 40; 30 years at age 45; 27 years at age 50: 24 years at age 55, 
and 22 years at age 60. 

Under the same option a Twenty Payment Life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 35 years at age 25; 32 vears at age 30; 30 years at age 
35; 27 years at age 40; 24 years at age 45: 20 years at age 50, and 
19 years at age 55, 

Using the 1942 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.10 
at age 25; $3.21 at age 30: $3.78 at age 35; $5.03 at age 40; $7.45 at 
age 45; $11.76 at age 50; $18.93 at age 55, and $29.85 at age 60. 

Under the 1942 dividend scale, the average annual net cost for a Twenty 
Payment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash 
value in excess of $1.18 at age 25: a cash value in excess of cost of $1.25 
at age 30; a cash value in excess of cost of 94c at age 35; a cash value 
in excess of cost of 5c at age 40; a net cost of $1.81 at age 45; a net 
cost of $6.85 at age 50; a net cost of $11.45 at age 55, and a net cost 
of $21.27 at age 60. 


Illustrated Dividends per $1000— 1942 Basis (American Experience 3°, Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Age at Issue 


Dividend At End of Year 25 30 5 45 50 
Premium 19.61 22.35 25.88 30.51 36.72 45.18 
1 3.92 4.21 4.60 4.94 5.24 5.93 
2 4.02 4.33 4.73 5.03 5.40 6.15 
3 4.13 4.46 4.86 5.14 5.55 6.40 
4 4.25 4.59 4.99 5.25 5.72 6.64 
5 4.36 4.73 5.08 5.37 5.91 6.89 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 44.26 47.79 51.16 54.60 60.42 70.79 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 100.15 106.71 114.99 126.55 144.41 170.38 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
Age at Issue 
Dividends at End of Year 25 30 35 45 50 
Premium 29.59 32.40 35.79 40.01 45.43 52.68 
1 4.21 4.53 4.93 5.28 5.57 6.22 
2 4.35 4.68 5.09 5.39 5.75 6.46 
3 4.49 4.84 5.25 5.53 5.92 6.72 
4 4.65 5.00 5.41 5.67 6.11 6.97 
5 4.79 5.17 5.53 5.81 6.32 7.23 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 48.75 52.38 5.81 59.14 64.51 73.99 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 111.44 118.01 125.58 135.18 149.44 170.25 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 
Dividends at End of Year 25 30 35 45 50 
Premium 47.63 48.38 49.49 51.19 54.00 58.69 
1 4.75 5.03 5.39 5.67 5.89 6.46 
2 4.95 5.23 5.59 5.82 6.09 6.71 
3 5.15 5.45 5.79 5.99 6.28 6.98 
4 5.37 5.66 5.99 6.16 6.50 7.24 
5 5.58 5.88 6.15 6.34 6.73 7.50 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 56.87 59.67 62.21 64.47 68.52 76.59 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 131.84 135.93 140.17 145.32 154.35 170.16 








interest rate used in calculating the 


Midland Mutual 
Dividend Scale 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has intro- 
duced a new dividend scale for the 
year 1942. The new scale is a reduc- 
tion over that in effect during 1941. 
The principal change appears to be a 
reduction of 0.4 per cent in the gross 
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dividends. The rate of interest pay- 
able in 1942 on dividends left to ac- 
cumulate will be 3 per cent on policies 
issued on and after January 1, 1938, 
and 3% per cent on policies issued 
prior to January 1, 1938. The rate of 
interest allowed in 1942 on funds un- 
der settlement options will be 2% per 
cent if withdrawable and 3 per cent 
if non-withdrawable. 


Jefferson Standard Life 


Insurance Company 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C., for 
the dividend year commencing April 
1, 1942 will continue to use the divi- 
dend scale which has been in effect 
during 1941. This company also con- 
tinues to pay 5 per cent on dividend 
accumulations and settlement option 
funds. 

e a 


Mutual Life of 


Canada Revises Scale 


The Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Canada, has re- 
vised its dividend scale for the year 
1942. The new scale in effect is a re- 
duction over the scale used during 
1941. The rate of interest allowed on 
dividends left to accumulate will be 
3% per cent and on funds left under 
settlement options 334 per cent if 
non-withdrawable and 3% per cent if 
withdrawable. 

* os 


Mutual Life 
of New York 


The 1942 dividend scale for the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York is a continuation of the scale in 
effect during 1941 with a few minor 
exceptions. The gross rate of interest 
payable on dividends left to accumu- 
late and funds left under settlement 
options is the guaranteed rate, which 
is 3 per cent except for policies issued 
Jan. 1, 1939, which policies guaran- 
teed 2% per cent. 

a = 


Penn Mutual Life 


Retains Scale 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is retain- 
ing for 1942 the same dividend scale 
in use during 1941. The rate of inter- 
est payable in 1942 on dividends left 
to accumulate will be 3 per cent, the 
same rate as paid during 1941. 
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Phoenix Mutual 
Extends Benefits 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford has announced 
another liberal extension of the cover- 
age furnished by the accidental death 
benefits which are attached to many 
policies. This is the second such ex- 
tension to be made within twelve 
months. 

According to President Arthur M. 
Collens, the first extension granted 
accidental death coverage to passen- 
gers traveling on scheduled flights of 
regular air lines. Now, under certain 
conditions, the company has extended 
accidental death benefits to protect 
policyholders while in military or 
naval service within the 48 states 
and the District of. Columbia. 

The new extension does not cover 
deaths occurring outside the United 
States and it does not include fatali- 
ties resulting from the more or less 
remote possibility of riots, insurrec- 
tion, combat or enemy action within 
our borders. But, in all other respects, 
under this new arrangement the 
policyholder in service will be as fully 
protected against accidental death, as 
if he were still a civilian. 

* J 
Wisconsin National 


Revises Rates 


Wisconsin National Life has 
changed over from the American ex- 
perience table with interest at 3% 
per cent to 3 per cent. This necessi- 
tated an increase in premium rates 
and non-forfeture values. The whole 
life cash refund and the minimum 
cost policies have been discontinued. 


Midwest Life 
New Rate Book 


Midwest Life has issued a new rate 
book. Premium rates are increased 
while cash values remain unchanged. 
The retirement income endowment 








DIviDEND SCALE—MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


THe Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., has adopted 
for 1942 a new dividend scale which shows some increases and some 
decreases as compared with the scale in effect during 1941. The new 
dividend scale involves a reduction of one-fourth of one per cent in the 
interest rate which is partly offset by increased savings from expenses. 
The result is an increase in dividends for durations, plans and ages where 
the cash value is low and reductions for policies on which the cash value 
is relatively high. 

The rate of interest payable in 1942 on dividends left to accumulate 
will be 3 per cent as compared with 3'/4 per cent paid in 1941. The rate 
of interest allowed on proceeds of policies, withdrawable and non-with- 
drawable in 1942, will be 3/4 per cent as compared with 3!/2 per cent 
in 1941. 1'T wD 

Under the 1942 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 29 years at age 
25; 28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 25 years 
at age 45; 24 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55; 2! years at age 60, 
and 19 years at age 65. 

If dividends are left to accumulate under the 1942 scale an Ordinary 
Life policy will mature as an endowment in 41 years at age 25; 39 years 
at age 43; 36 years at age 35; 34 years at age 40; 3! years at age 45; 
29 years at age 50; 26 years at age 55: 23 years at age 60, and 21 years 
at age 65, 

Under the 1942 dividend scale the average annual net cost for an 
Ordinary Life policy, if surrendered at the end of 20 years, will be $3.67 
at age 25; $3.91 at age 30; $4.57 at age 35; $6.03 at age 40; $8.80 at 
age 45; $13.59 at age 50; $21.19 at age 55; $32.53 at age 60, and 
$49.07 at age 65. 

Using the 1942 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a Twenty 
Payment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be the 
cash value in excess of cost of 25¢ at age 20; the cash value in excess 
of cost of 38c at age 30; a net cost of 98c at age 40; a net cost of 
$6.85 at age 50; a net cost of $13.22 at age 55 and a net cost of $23.35 
at age 60. 


IMustrated Dividends per $1000—1942 Basis (American Experience 3°, Reserve) 
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form is now on a non-participating policy has been added, providing 
with the word “retirement” $1,000 insurance to such time as the 
dropped from the name. The par- cash value exceeds $1,000; at age 55 





ticipating ordinary life policy has not 
been included in the new rate book as 
well as some of the less popular non- 
participating forms. The Midwest- 
Life Insurance Company has its home 
office in Lincoln, Neb. 

A double endowment at age 55 


it matures for $2,000. A family unit 
contract, insuring the entire family 
for a period of 19 years, has also 
been added. Conversion to a perma- 
nent form of insurance can be made 
within 14 years provided the insured 
is under age 60. 
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NAMES 


COMPANIES 


Milton A. Vieser will become next month a staff execu- 
tive of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. Mr. Vieser has 
been vice-president and treasurer of the Franklin Mort- 
gage & Title Guaranty Company of Newark, and president 
of the New Jersey Title Association. 

Paid-for business of the Acacia Mutual of Washington 
was nearly forty-six million, or 26 per cent over 1940. 
Total business in force at end of last year was $446,133,998. 

Harry G. Stein, former assistant manager at Cumber- 
land, Md., for the Eureka-Maryland Assurance of Balti- 
more, has succeeded G. W. Paffett as superintendent of the 
Harrisburg district. 

Howard W. Kacy, who has been vice-president and coun- 
sel of the Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, has been pro- 
moted to first vice-president and will assist the president 
in executive duties. Donald F. Roberts, treasurer, becomes 
vice-president. C. Bayne Marbury, assistant treasurer, be- 


comes treasurer, with active supervision of bond invest-: 


ments. J. B. Powers, assistant secretary, becomes secre- 
tary. He will also serve as personnel officer. 

The Metropolitan Life of New York issued $2,012,039,448 
in paid-for life insurance last year. It ended 1941 with a 
total of $25,433,226,148 of life insurance in force. During 
1941 the company recorded the lowest lapse rate in its 
history. 

Newton J. Lander, managing director of the Continental 
Life of Toronto, has been appointed vice-president of the 
company. He will continue as managing director. 

Alexander Patterson, who will have day-to-day super- 
vision of the Mutual Life of New York during the six- 
months’ absence of President Lewis W. Douglas, has been 
elected a trustee of the company, effective immediately. 

The United States Life of New York is entering the field 
of group life insurance. 

Floyd J. Voight, former Rockford, IIll., general agent 
for the Old Line Life of America at Milwaukee, has joined 
the New World Life of Seattle as manager of a new office 
at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Kenneth C. Bergan, field supervisor in southern Wiscon- 
sin for the Wisconsin National Life, has become manager 
at Madison, Iowa, for the Central Life of Iowa, succeeding 
the late Charles M. Kremer. 

C. B. Sanders, of Columbia, S. C., former assistant man- 
ager there for the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., has been 


The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 


trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh SBernard L. Connor Charlies T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphila, Penna. 
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appointed traveling special agent for the Palmetto State 
Life of Columbia. 

New insurance written during 1941 by the Southland 
Life of Dallas was 25 per cent above 1940. Insurance in 
force is now $189,313,431. 

Ohio State Life paid-for business for this January was 
42 per cent above January, 1941. 

The Sun Life of Canada has appointed J. E. K. Kennedy 
as manager of its office at Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Home Life of New York has advanced Walter M. 
Merritt, Jr., agency field assistant to be assistant manager 
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WAS going to say that there is something refreshing 

about getting a fresh answer to certain parts of a 
questionnaire, but come to think of it—and as any ques: 
tionnaire-sender-outer—will tell you even before the drop 
of the proverbial hat—there is something refreshing about 
getting an answer to one of those things. Anyway, on 
page three of this week’s issue, we present another few 
pictures of men who are selling life insurance to the 
people in their neighborhoods. Included in that group is 
Edwin T. Golden, agent of the New York Life, who wrote 
something over a million for the year under discussion, and 
who answered the rather high-sounding query: “Why did 
you choose to enter this profession?” with: “Because I 
couldn’t get a job.” It’s things like that which make ques- 
tionnaires interesting—although I realize that a man who 
has been writing the sort of business he has sent into the 
home office ever since 1933 can afford to kid about it. 
Just as I am, at the moment, rather impatiently awaiting 
the day when I can wear this old brown suit down to the 
office without feeling self-conscious about it. 


* * * 


R. GOLDEN is a native of Portland, born there June 

23, 1910, and was graduated from the University of 
California in 1932. He worked for a time with the Penn 
Mutual Life as an agent and then joined the New York 
Life. He has been outstandingly successful throughout his 
career in the business, sells about 75 per cent of Whole 
Life, finds policies with loans on them a lapse hazard, and 
spends about five days a year at various conventions. In- 
cidentally he has taken the C.L.U. course and finds his 
average applicant at just under the age of thirty. 


* * * 


N discussing the leading producers of our nation, in 
this particular matter of quoting personal production 
in terms of business written, I am always reminded of 
John Witherspoon’s remarks to the presidents of the 
various life insurance companies at their annual meeting 
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, of the sales planning division. Paul A. Wallace and Tom 
F. Beck have joined the staff of the agency department. 

i Frank R. Angell has been appointed to fill the newly- 

; created post of superintendent of mortgage loans for the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Virginia. 

5 The Canada Life has appointed Oscar Smith as manager 
of a new branch at Peterboro, Ontario. C. A. Sollitt is 
assistant manager. 

The Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga gained 
$28,675,006 insurance in force, bringing the total up to a 
new high of $176,406,810. 





——— 





Frank Ellington 








in New York last Fall; that you must consider rent, meat 
and grocery costs in specific neighborhoods before de- 
termining just what is a good performance there. I’m 
sorry I started this business, because it is very difficult to 
express.) You know what I mean, however. 


* * * 


O we go deep into the heart of Texas to identify W. B. 

Harkrider, who was born in that proud State in the 
middle of August, 1898. He was graduated from the 
famous Texas A. & M., and was in the real estate business 
before he entered life insurance about eight years ago. 
He has done some specializing in tax work and estate 
conservation, and is among his company’s leaders. He likes 
golf—without suggesting how good he is—and makes his 
home and garden his hobbies. 


* * * 


EMANDS of space, and the human proclivity just to 

ramble on when they once have the floor, demand that 
the balance of this column be not quite so windy. But, 
Lester Ford, who represents the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
in St. Louis, Mo., makes me wonder why I haven’t written 
him and asked if he’s going to be in the market for new 
insurance. Mr. Ford was born on February 25 (too late 
now to send him a birthday card), in Cullman, Ala. He 
“was in the casualty insurance business before he switched 
over to his present work; writes over $400,000 a year; 
and, if the fish aren’t running, he runs his garden. 


* * a 


(gp C. NEWMAN, who brokers most of his writ- 
ings through the New England Mutual, has an aver- 
aged size policy of about $12,000 and has no record of 
just how old each of the guys were when he caught up 
with them. Ron Stever, a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table Club out in Los Angeles, is a native of that 
city, born July 18, 1904. Graduate of U. of S.C., he likes 
football and plays badminton. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association was held February 19. 

The New York City Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, held a luncheon meeting February 25. 

I. W. Spickard, Milwaukee manager for the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, has been elected president of the Milwaukee 
Life Managers and General Agents Association. Other 
officers are: Walter E. Rigg, Mutual Life of New York, 
and Alfred Korbel, Central Life of Des .Moines, vice- 
presidents; B. W. Reagles, National Life of Vermont, trea- 
surer; and Maurice C. Chier, Continental Assurance of 
Chicago, secretary. 

The annual convention and sales congress of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Life Underwriters is to be held 
May 23 at Racine. 

The Danville, Virginia, Association of Life Underwriters 
has just been chartered. 

Beatrice Jones, president of the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association, addressed the Women’s Division 
of the Detroit Association of Life Underwriters on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Jul B. Baumann has been elected a trustee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, replacing Gale 
F. Johnston, who resigned on becoming a third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life of New York. Mr. Baumann 
is general agent in Houston, Texas, for the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life of Los Angeles. 

Junior executives of Texas life insurance companies 
met February 7, under the sponsorship of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, to establish a state organi- 
zation. A: M. Cameron, actuary of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, was elected president; L. W. Ellsworth, 
assistant secretary of the Southwestern Life of Dallas, was 
elected vice-president; and Z. Starr Armstrong, director 
of education, Republic National Life of Dallas, was made 
secretary. 

Henry S. Stout has been chosen president of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Life Managers Association. Other officers are: Fred 
Ruhl, vice-president, and Walter Grundy, secretary-trea- 
surer. Frank Holloway, past-president, is now chairman 
of the executive committee. 





Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New | 
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Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 





J. WM. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


4/4 IFE insurance is the personal property of policy- 

holders, and there should be a place where the public 
can get free advice about life insurance. Since people 
are used to going to stores to supply their needs, a store 
for life insurance should appeal to the public.” Anyway, 
that’s what Charles Edwards, general agent for the Man- 
hattan Life, thought in 1939 when he opened the first 
“life insurance store” in New York City. The public 
seems to like it: last year the agency did over $3,500,000 
in paid-for business. 

The “store,” at 1 East 46th Street, New York City, has 
show-windows with displays in them that have a knack of 
attracting the attention of passers-by. Inside is an office 
designed to make people comfortable. Warm color pat- 
terns, a polished hardwood counter, intelligently-chosen 
pictures, and deep chairs that you can stretch out in, give 
the Edwards office a “living-room” atmosphere. The secre- 
taries are beautiful, too. 











Mr. Edwards, brisk, dark, in his forties, has anothe 
story of his own. In his third year as a life insurance 
salesman (with The Travelers of Hartford) he sold over 
a million—all on cold canvass. He is still an ardent advo- 
cate of cold canvass. After he became an independent 
broker in 1927 he produced over $500,000 in new business 
every year—$1,250,000 one year. Probably that was the 
year he qualified for four different company conventions. 
Since 1936 he has been a general agent for the Manhattan 
Life, whose president, J. P. Fordyce, calls him “Champ.” 
Small wonder. 

Mr. Edwards’ chief hobby is his 100-acre farm at Gar- 
rison, New York, where he raises flowers and crops during 
the warmer months. Favorite winter sport is skating; he’s 
got his own lake right on the place. This life insurance 
solicitor par excellence is another of the smart people who 
combine country living with city earning. 


* * * 


R. EDWARDS has long been active in association 
work, particularly that tending toward educational 
development. It has been his constant aim to do every- 
thing possible to aid those who are seriously seeking to 
raise the professional standards of life insurance agents 
throughout the country. 
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AGENCIES 


James P. Blake, of the Van Sickler Agency at St. Louis 
for the State Mutual Life of Worcester, has been appointed 


| “general agent in Oklahoma City for the Lincoln National 


Life. He will have charge of the whole state. 

Robert S. Buzard will become Seattle general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford on March 1, sue- 
ceeding Robert H. Edmiston. He has been Washington 
state manager for the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 

W. Brooks McCreery has been appointed Atlanta general 
agent of the Protective Life of Birmingham. 

Thomas D. York, a leading producer of the Los Angeles 
Home Office Agency of the Occidental Life of that city, 
has reported for duty as a major of infantry. 

Earle B. McKnight has been appointed manager of the 
Philip B. Holmes Agency of the Connecticut General Life 
of Hartford. 

Jack Shelley, of the Frank C. Wigginton Agency for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa at Pittsburgh, has been called to 
active duty as a sergeant. 

Harry Phillips, Jr., of the Ralph G. Engelsman Agency 
in New York, was the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia’s 
foremost producer last year in total volume of life insur- 
ance and annuities. 

A. W. Wright, of the A. W. Wright Agency in Salt Lake 
City for the Columbian National Life'of Boston, has just 
celebrated his thirtieth anniversary with the company. 


DEATHS 


Milo S. Hunt, 68, head of the accident and statistical 
department of the Aetna Life of Hartford, died February 
6 in West Hartford after a long illness. He had been forty- 
five years with the company. 

Elmer R. Staudt, Sr., 57, a general agent of the Occi- 
dental Life of Los Angeles, died at Canton, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 10. 

G. Coleman French, veteran agent for the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles at Richmond, died this month. 

James K. Bowe, sales supervisor for the White & Odell 
agency at Minneapolis for the Northwestern National 
Life of that city, died recently as the result of a fall. He 
was 45. 
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Conservation . . . a word very much in the news 
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COMPANIES 


George B. Graham, of Buffalo, special agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, completed fifty 
years of service with the company on February 16. 

New life insurance sold by the Dominion Life of Water- 
loo, Ontario, was more than twenty-one million dollars, or 
more than 20 per cent above 1940. Business in force in- 
creased more than eight million, to $196,711,244. An “ex- 
ceptionally favorable” mortality record was reported. In- 
terest rate declined from 4.78 to 4.55, as almost the entire 
net income for the year was invested in Victory loans. 

The Pan-American Life is holding a “Victory Campaign’ 
during March, in honor of its president, Crawford H. Ellis, 
who has been president of the company since its founda- 
tion. The company will celebrate its thirtieth birthday in 
March. 

During March the Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul 
will conduct a series of regional conferences. A conference 
for agents from southeastern states will take place March 
1-4 at Roanoke, Virginia. Agents from New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas will convene March 5-8 at Mineral Wells, 
Texas. Western agents will meet at Riverside, California, 
March 8 through March 11. Central States representatives 
will gather March 19-22 at Chicago. 

The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Virginia, will hold its 
twenty-first annual producers convention in Hollywood, 
Florida, from March 22 to March 26. About one hundred 
will attend. 

Vincent F. Lechner, assistant treasurer of the Mutual 
Life of New York, has been appointed associate treasurer. 

Dr. J. Grant Irving, assistant medical director of the 
Aetna Life of Hartford, has been promoted to associate 
medical director, and Dr. Kenneth F. Brandon of the medi- 
eal department has become assistant medica! director. 

Louis B. Dierkes, agency director of the Cincinnati 
branch office of the New York Life, retired early this year 
after fifty-four years with the company, all of them at the 
Cincinnati office. 

The Bankers National Life of Montclair, New Jersey, 
has announced that an all-time company record for a single 
month of paid-for business was established in January. 
Business that month was 231 per cent of January, 1941, 
business. 


, 





THE PRICE OF LIBERTY IS 
ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


This lesson was driven home with 
painful severity at Pearl Harbor. 

Are our freedom, our prosperity, and 
our security worth protecting? Then 
we must be on guard night and day... 
ready to beat off any attack on them. 

That principle is as true for an in- 
dividual as for a nation. Financial in- 
security is always lurking .. . always 
waiting to wreck domestic happiness. 
The life insurance underwritcr is ful- 
filling an important duty to society in 
assisting men and women to protect 
and preserve their financial security. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 











THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


OWARD Bloomington, IIl., I went last week and into 

Abraham Lincoln country. One can almost see him, 
still striding along the backwoods roads or leaning against 
an ancient fence. One listens and can almost hear the 
ring of his axe, from deep in the forest. 


: 2s 


HE Illinois Abe still lives for people in that part of 

the land. Pick up a daily paper and somewhere within 
its pages you will find an item about the man. You catch 
yourself looking for a date line, just to make sure. There 
are many edifices to his memory, particularly in Illinois. 
Yet they, alone, are lacking in authentic flavor. It is in 
the commoner spots that his presence can be felt the 
strongest. In the cornfields, where the snow lies white 
between the furrows. In the woods, where the bleak forms 
of naked timber stand motionless. On the banks of the 
Sangamon, green and swift. Over the grave of Anne 
Rutledge, in the cemetery just outside Petersburg. Here 
he lived his virile years. Here is the country dearest to 
him. The knowledge of these things falls over one like a 
cloak and obliterates all else. 


* * * 


SAT and talked of these things with John F. Odell, 

Prudential superintendent at Bloomington these last 
three years. And our conversation turned, not strangely, 
from Lincoln to Mr. Odell’s predecessor, Walter J. St. 
John. He will be dead just about a year when you read 
this. He’d been on disability almost two years before that, 
trying to get well—and knowing, secretly, that he never 
would. 

The first time I met Walter St. John, the disease had 
already set in. His vocal cords were affected then, and 
he spoke somewhat like a person whose jaw refused to 
cooperate. Words came with great difficulty and were 
uttered one to each breath. It was rather uncomfortable 
being there, knowing it was such effort for him to be 
agreeable and talk. He dispelled that feeling, quickly. 
It was gradually replaced by the sense of being greatly 
honored by his courtesy. It was one of the last interviews 
he ever gave. ; 

He was cheerful and insisted upon joking about his 
affliction. He told me then, about the woman who ’phoned 
one day and insisted upon speaking to the superintendent. 
With misgivings he answered the ’phone. She was angry. 
St. John’s halting, labored speech only confirmed her worst 
suspicions. The place was corrupt. “I’ll not talk to you, 
you drunken »’ she said and slammed 
the receiver. He laughed heartily at the recollection. “I 
— had — to — take — a — cab — and — go — out — 
there,” he said. He mentioned nothing about the woman’s 
humiliation. Mr. Odell supplied that. As a sort of penance, 
she called on him regularly after that. 











* * &* 


OON, St. John lost his speech entirely. For awhile, 
he would write everything in longhand. Then this, 
too, was gone. He was almost totally paralyzed in the sum- 
mer of 1940 when he and his wife went to Providence, 
R. I., for a vacation. From there they went down to St. 
Petersburg, Fla. He died there the next year, a victim 
of the same paralysis that killed Lou Gehrig. Only Mr. 
St. John’s case worked down, instead of up. 
I said “He is the only case I’ve ever known aside from 
Gehrig’s.” Mr. Odell nodded. “Yes, and the pity of it is 
that both times it had to hit swell guys,” he added. 
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Production 


Pan-American President 
Puts It Up to Individual 


Whether 1942 is going tc be a ban- 
ner year for life insurance salesmen 
is going to depend entirely upon each 
man’s ability “to adjust himself to 
new conditions and to prospect more 
earefully and intelligently than he 
has ever done before. This means that 
he will find out where the good pay- 
rolls are and the men on them who 
are making money. He will develop 
as prospects the farmers who are 
taking advantage of the big oppor- 
tunity that is now before them, and 
he will not fail to develop other men 
and women who are now making more 
money than they have for many, many 
years.” So said Dr. E. C. Simmons, 
executive vice-president of the Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans, in 
saluting the New Orleans Life Un- 
derwriters at their annual sales con- 
gress and in a message to company 
representatives. 

“Skilled workmen in America to- 
day,” he continued, “are earning from 
$4 to $20 a day, and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of them doing it. 
These men and women, of course, will 
have income taxes tc pay, but their 
taxes will not be heavy, and they are 
going to have more money than ever 
before to use for other purposes. Most 
of them, of course, will be Defense- 
Bond-minded—and they should be- 
but the wise life insurance man can 
and will properly present the need for 
at least an adequate amount of life 
insurance for the protection of the 
insured’s family.” 

Dr. Simmons suggested giving most 
attention to the people whose incomes 





Departmental 


are being increased, and also observed 
that many iorced economies in these 
next few years would result in their 
being more money available for in- 
vestment. “Most important,” said Dr. 
Simmons, “war makes men and wo- 
men protection-minded,” as proof of 
which he reported: “Despite the un- 
precedented taxation made necessary 
by Canada’s war effcrts, the heavy 
demands of war loans, war savings, 
war service, war charities and higher 
living costs, life insurance in force 
in Canada at the end of 1941 had 
reached a new all-time high of almost 
$7,500,000,000, while new sales during 
that year were about 10 per cent 
above those of 1940.” 


Medical 
U. S. Army Health Set 


Record Last Year 


The doctor bill for the best-cared- 
for army in the world, the United 
States Army, for the fiscal year July 
1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, was $73,- 
138,251.85, including purchases for 
field and hospital equipment, accord- 
ing to the Surgeon-General’s annual 
report to the Secretary of War, which 
the War Department made public last 
week. Against this total expenditure 
the report showed a death rate in the 
Army, for the period, of only 2.8 per 
100 strength, the lowest in history, 


A SUBSTANTIAL AGENCY GROWTH 


has been the natural result of our fast growing Company, and 
of our Lifetime Increasing Income Plan: 


. Liberal ist year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 
. Lifetime service commissions. 

. Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 
5. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 


Address inquiries: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME 
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excluding battle casualties, although 
the numbers treated in hospitals by 
military medical personnel increased 
from an average daily low of 4753 in 
1939 to 8300 in 1940, an increase of 75 
per cent. 

The Medical Department brought 
the Army successfully through two 
influenza epidemics during the year. 


Defense 


B. J. Perry, Mass. Mutual, 
on Advising Soldiers 

Men of military age should have 
the very best of advice about life in- 
surance, it was emphasized by Ber- 
trand J. Perry, president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of Spring- 
field, Mass., in a recent letter to the 
company’s representatives, to whom 
he wrote in part as follows: 

“It is our responsibility tc offer the 
soundest of life insurance advice to 
the men who have joined or are about 
to join the armed forces, and who will 
do the nation’s fighting at the battle- 
fronts. There may be an occasional 
case where a man in the service, hav- 
ing fully availed himself of his privi- 
lege to buy government insurance, 
has the means and the desire to buy 
additional new coverage—if for no 
other reason than as a hedge against 
loss of insurability during his war 
service. In any such case, the applica- 
tion should be accompanied by a letter 
assuring the company that the appli- 
cant has availed himself of his privi- 
leges as to government coverage. 

“The great majority of men in the 
service, however, will not have the 
income to pay premiums on addition- 
al new life insurance after taking 
advantage of available government 
coverage. While this does not mean 


‘that in typical circumstances they 


should sacrifice the advantages of 
policies already in force, in order to 
purchase government insurance, it is 
obviously in the interest of these men 
—before purchasing other new poli- 
cies with restrictive war clauses 
necessarily attached—to purchase gov- 
ernment insurance to the extent avail- 
able and within the limit of their 
ability to pay.” 

To shew that the service record of 
life insurance had not been spoiled 
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by wars, President Perry said that 
payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries by American companies dur- 
ing war years had been as follows: 
1861, $2,500,000; 1898, $146,000,000; 
1917, $590,000,000; 1941, $2,550,000,- 
000. Death claims alone, he said, were 
approximately one billion dollars last 
year. 


Accident & Health 


Jesse Randall, Travelers, 
Tells of Waste in 


Defense 


When agents are selling Accident 
and Health insurance they are most 
likely to tell their prospects in graphic 
terms how much an accident may cost 
this or that individual in work-pay 
lost, medical expenses and so on. But 
there is a national, a broadly social, 
aspect of accident cost that was 
strongly brought out by Jesse W. Ran- 
dall, vice-president of the Travelers 
Insurance Companies of Hartford, 
Conn., in his address Feb. 23 at the 
opening session of the Southern 
Safety Conference in New Orleans. 

After pointing out that work acci- 
dents robbed the nation of 1,500,000,- 
000 vital manhours of production in 
1941, Mr. Randall observed, for pur- 
poses of comparison, that it takes 20,- 
000 manhours to build a fighter plane 
and 7600 to build a tank. “This loss,” 
he said, “is nothing short of criminal 
waste, and it is your job to lead the 
nation in the campaign against waste 
of manpower. The job of all of us 
who are exponents of conservation is 
to save production man-hours by 
keeping the workers of defense indus- 
tries on the job and out of the first-aid 
room and the hospital.” 

Of course social leaders, enforce- 
ment officers, instructors and others 
of the sort that Mr. Randall was ad- 
dressing have their duties in accident 
prevention, Mr. Randall said, but “in 
the last analysis the success of the 
campaign must depend on the cooper- 
ative action of the individual Ameri- 
can citizen. In fairness to the indi- 
vidual he should be informed of the 
facts: First, that there is a vital need 
of preventing waste, both human and 
material; second, that such waste re- 
sults directly from accidents. He 


should then have the causes of. acci- 
dents explained to him, and finally, he 
should be told practical means of pre- 
vention.” 

Stating that 18,000 workmen had 
been killed and more than 1,475,000 
others injured on the job during the 
past year, Mr. Randall gave a number 
of vivid examples, derived from in- 
surance records, of how those work 
accidents interrupted important pro- 
duction. However, he continued, “ac- 
cidents in manufacturing plants and 
in construction work are only a part 
of the whole picture. In 1941 approxi- 
mately 40,000 lives were lost, more 
than 1,480,000 persons were injured 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in property damage was caused in au- 
tomobile accidents on our streets and 
highways. Many of these men and 
women were active or potential de- 
fense workers. All of them were 
needed to support the national war ef- 
fort in one way or another. 

“Nor is the story of interference 
with war production fully told with- 
out mention of accidents in the home 
where, during the past year, 33,000 
lives were snuffed out, more than 4,- 
800,000 persons were injured, and im- 
mense damage was done to property. 

“Clearly the remedy, basically, is 
not difficult, technical, complicated, or 
costly, but because the faults or 
causes of accidents are largely per- 
sonal, the remedy must be one of edu- 
cation, supervision and enforcement 
of instruction.” 


Investment 





Home Loan Bank Official 
on Stopping Inflation 


If the private institutions which 
hold the nation’s savings will carry 
out their two primary functions of 
accelerating the liquidation of debts 
and speeding the accumulation of sav- 
ings, they “can do more to prevent 
the blowing up of the inflation bubble 
than all the talk about restrictive 
measures,” according to a_ recent 
statement by Dr. W. H. Husband, 
member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. He proposed, in effect, 
that the increased volume of earnings 
resulting from the war program he 
invested by the public in Defense sav- 
ings bonds and that “real leadership 
be taken by savings institutions them- 
selves in reaching this objective.” 

“The present sacrifices these insti- 
tutions would make as a result of 
such action will become the pillars of 
their business tomorrow,” declared 
Dr. Husband. “Not only will the liq- 
uidation of debt add to the soundness 
of the business structure, but in addi- 
tion, the accumulation of savings will 
become a definite source of purchas- 
ing power. By these means the 
groundwork will have been laid for 
private business recovery after war.” 

Further explaining his position, Dr. 
Husband stated: “The sale of Defense 
bonds and stamps is admittedly neces- 
sary on a scale which is difficult to ap- 
preciate, but if one can sense in some 
little way the meaning of $53,000,- 
000,000 which is scheduled to be 
spent for war purposes in the next fis- 
cal year, he will get some notion of 
the problem. 








A DEPENDABLE SERVANT 
Life insurance dollars are being molded into guns, ships, tanks, planes. 
American life companies, through their purchases of U. S. Government 
bonds, have loaned government nearly $6,000,000,000 of the people's 


savings. 


Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the life com- 


panies’ net investment in Government Bonds has increased by a round 
billion dollars—enough to build 7200 pursuit planes, or 13,000 medium 
tanks, or 160 modern destroyers, or 12,500,000 Garand rifles. 

And—life insurance does not do one defense job, but THREE. It helps 
arm America. It also helps ward off deadly inflation. And it protects you 
and your family against personal disaster, protection which even more in 
time of war than in time of peace is essential to national welfare. 

Life insurance, dependable servant of peace time America, now helps 
put muscle in the fighting arm of an aroused, united nation. Here is a 
living example of the truth that tremendous power in war, as in peace, 
lies in the voluntary efforts of free men and free institutions working to- 


gether in a common cause. 


—O. J. Arnold, president, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


of Minneapolis. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 


Term Policies 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, Mass., 
is now issuing term policies on the 
15- and 20-year plan. These plans pro- 
vide for payment of face amount if 
death occurs within the term period. 
If the insured is alive within the term 
period, the policy expires without 
value. 

The 15-Year-Term policy may be 
converted without medical examina- 
tion at any time during the first 10 
years, and the 20-Year-Term policy 
at any time during the first 12 years, 
to any Life, Endowment, or Retire- 
ment Income policy issued by the 
company at the date borne by the 
new policy. Conversion may be made 
either as of the original date and 
age, or as of the attained age. 

Cash paid-up and extended insur- 
ance values are provided but no loan 
privilege is granted. Annual dividends 
will be paid in accordance at the reg- 
ular dividend options except that divi- 
dends may not be used to purchase 
paid-up additions. The Waiver pre- 


mium provision (available to men 
only) and the accidental death bene- 
fit provision may be attached to these 
policies. The disability income provi- 
sion will not be granted. 

In the event of permanent disabil- 
ity before the expiration of the con- 
version period, the company will waive 
all premiums to the end of the con- 
version period and the policy will then 
be automatically converted to the or- 
dinary life plan and the waiver pro- 
vision will continue as long as the 
insured remains disabled. In the event 
the insured becomes disabled after 
the end of the conversion period but 
before the end of the term period (or 
age 60), the disability benefit will 
cease at the expiry of the policy. 

Annual premium rates per $1,000 
of insurance for quinquennial ages at 
issue are as follows: 


15-year 20-year 

Age term term 
20 $9.61 $9.77 
25 9.96 10.34 
30 10.65 11.43 
35 12.17 13.53 
40 14.97 17.11 
45 19.61 22.79 
50 26.85 





Educational Director 


Of Central Life 


Alfred MacArthur, president of the 
Central Life Insurance Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, has announced the 
appointment of Robert W. Osler as 
educational director, in which capac- 
ity he will assist Lester L. Johnson, 
agency vice-president, in certain 
phases of field work, principally the 
training of new agents. Mr. Osler will 
supervise the company’s advertising, 
sales promotion, and public relations 
activities. 

Mr. Osler goes to the Central Life 
with an excellent background of ex- 
perience and education for his new 
work. He is a graduate of DePauw 
University at Greencastle, Ind., after 
which he engaged in graduate work 
both at Butler University and the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, in which school he 
taught for two years. 

Subsequently, Mr. Osler was adver- 
tising manager for the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and more recently was 
manager of the contest and prize di- 
vision of the Dartnell Corporation in 
Chicago. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 
Amount 
Invested 
Year 1940 
te Date 
LOANS 
On Farm $2,977,821 
On Dwellings Business Property | 014,452,688 | 
Total 17,430,509 | 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds - 3,131,959 
Stocks 
Total 3,131,959 | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES | 
Bonds | 12,922,816 | 
Stocks 50,000 
Total 12,972,816 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. a) “unaeae 1,717,500 
Canadian 
State, ont Municipal 13,285,591 
Total. 15,003,091 | 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES | 
Bords | 1,568,685 | 
Stocks 19,050 
Total | 1,587,735 


RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 32,626,551 
69,050 


Stocks ’ 
Loans 17,430,509 
Total 50,126,110 


a—4Includes F. H. A. —a 
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1942 


Franklin Life, 





General 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


American, Guardian Life of 


American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
| | Amount | |} Amount 
| PerCent| Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent | Invested | PerCent | Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested | to Total | Invested to Total | Week to Total Week | to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Year 1942 | Invest- Ending Invest- Ending | Invest- 
ment to Date ment to Date ment February 7 ment F obruary 14 | ment 
5.94 | $2,769,847 4.29 | $2,187,718 3.72 $376,191 5.45 $220,519 | 4.13 
028.83 | 014,389,097 | 022.30 | 218,906,611 | 32.10 2,217,550 | 32.15 1,699,640 | 31.80 
nendeundl = . mee _" — 
34.77 | 17,158,944 | 26.59 | 21,004,329 35.82 | 2,593,741 37.60 1,920,159 | 35.93 
| tone | 
6.25 | 3,780,314 5.86 | 4,954,033 8.41 | 1,322,138 | 19.17 1,369,250 | 25.62 
= [oe 
ae. ES. ‘ Bald a 
6.25 3,780,314 5.86 T 4,954,033 8.41 | 1,322,138 | 19.17 | 1,369,250 25.62 
j | | 
| | 
25.78 | 23,723,480 | 0.78 19,291,718 | 32.76 | 1,595,771 | 23.14 | 910,878 | 17.05 
10 | 167,063 | 26 | 379.275 | 64 | 57,225 | -83 | oO 
25.88 | 23,890,543 | 37.02 | 19,670,993 | 33.40 | 1,652,996 | 23.97 | 910,878 | 17.05 
| —_) | 
3.43 | 7,900,008 12.28 7,867,206 | 13.36 550,000 | 10.29 
171 27 ‘ 
26.50 | 8,963,054 13.89 3,952,041 | 6.71 | 1,116,334 | 16.18 588,955 | 11.02 
29.93 | 17,064,554 | 26.45 | 11,819,247 | 20.07 1,116,334 16.18 | 1,138,955 21.31 
| | 
3.13 | 1,855,011 2.87 927,939 1.57 | 207,833 | 3.01 
-04 779,185 | 1.21 429,464 73 | 4,381 | .07 4,650 | 09 
3.17 | 2,634,196 | 4.08 1,357,403 2.30 212,214 | 3.08 | 4,650 | .09 
65.09 | 46,423,359 71.94 | 36,992,937 62.81 4,242,076 | 61.50 | 3,419,083 | 63.98 
14 | 946,248 1.47 808,739 1.37 61, 90 | 4,650 | .09 
34.77 | 17,158,944 26.59 | 21,094,329 35.82 2,693,741 | 37.60 | 1,920,159 | 35.93 
100.00 | "64,528,551 | 100.00 { 58,896,005 | 100.00 | 6,897,423 al 100.00 | 5,343,892 | 100.00 
mit + ete Sk Se ee i m 
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GREAT MID WEST INSTITUTION 
CELEBRATES DIAMOND JUBILEE 


When the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, at Des Moines, re- 
cently celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, some delving into records 
and files served to bring to light in- 
teresting facts regarding this insti- 
tution which has made such a great 
record in Mid West life insurance. 
The Equitable Life of Iowa was in- 
corporated Jan. 25, 1867, by the late 
Frederick Marion Hubbell, grand- 
father of the president. It was named 
after the oldest legal reserve life in- 
surance company in the world—the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
London, England. With one exception 
it was the first legal reserve life in- 
surance company to be established 
west of the Mississippi River. As Mr. 
Hubbell was only 28 years of age at 
the time of the founding of the com- 
pany, he declined the presidency in 
favor of his first Des Moines employ- 
er, law partner and friend, Phineas 
M. Casady. Mr. Hubbell accepted the 
office of secretary, and Hoyt Sherman, 
whose residence was later to become 
known as Hoyt Sherman Place, be- 
came the first actuary of the company. 

On Feb. 9, 1867, Policy No. 1 of the 
infant organization was issued on the 
life of Mr. Hubbell in the amount of 
$2,000. This policy remained in full 
force until Mr. Hubbell’s death in No- 
vember, 1930, a period of 63 years. A 
total of $210,700 of new life insur- 
ance was written during the first year 
of the company’s operation and at the 
close of 1868 the company’s second 
annual report showed $427,300 insur- 
ance in force and assets of $126,945. 

Life insurance in America was, at 
the time of the founding of the com- 





F. W. HUBBELL 
President, Equitable Life of lowa 


pany, a young and somewhat unknown 
institution. The oldest of the eastern 
companies had less than 35 years of 
experience at that time. Additionally, 
the middle west was essentially a pio- 
neer country. Des Moines had a pop- 
ulation of but 7000 and had only en- 
joyed the benefits of railroad facilities 
for a year. Money was scarce and it 
was difficult for people to appreciate 
that a life insurance company organ- 
ized locally could be as sound, equit- 
able and well managed as an older 
institution. Consequently, growth in 
the early years was slow. The invest- 
ments of the Equitable of Iowa, how- 
ever, were profitable from the first 
and the policyholders were paid a divi- 
dent on their policies at the end of 
the first year of operation. Each year 
thereafter, for a total of 75 years, the 
Equitable Life of Iowa has continued 
to pay annual dividends to its partici- 
pating policyholders. 

At the end of 20 years of operation 
the company had $2,520,416 of insur- 
ance in force and assets of $664,656. 
In 1898 the insurance in force had in- 
creased to $10,091,959 and the assets 
to $1,809,117. By 1907 the insurance 
in force was $34,854,322 and the assets 
were $6,666,604. In 1915 the com- 
pany’s insurance in force had passed 
the $100,000,000 mark and by 1919 
had again doubled to $206,883,000. 

Total insurance in force as of Dec. 
31, 1941, was in excess of $618,000,000 
and assets were more than $220,000,- 
000. 5 

Some conception of the scope of 
company operations may be gleaned 
from the fact that in 1941 more than 
$23,000,000 was paid out to living pol- 
icyholders, beneficiaries, or added to 
the legal reserve, the fund necessary 
to provide for all future payments. 
The $220,000,000 in assets represent 
the accumulated funds of policyhold- 
ers which have been invested by the 
company in constructive projects. 

Additionally, it may be noted, a sub- 
stantial portion of these millions has 
been loaned to the government to aid 
directly in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Casady, who during his lifetime 
was a lawyer, jurist, statesman and 
banker as well as a life insurance ex- 
ecutive, served as president of the 
company from 1867 to 1872. The sec- 
ond president of the company was 
B. F. Allen, a pioneer banker and 
financier of Des Moines, the receiver 
for the Rock Island Railroad, and one 
of the 15 original incorporators of 
the company. 

Mr. Allen was succeeded in the 


presidency by Hoyt Sherman, who 
served from 1874 to 1888. Mr. Sher- 
man was a brother of General William 
Tecumseh Sherman. He had been 
Des Moines postmaster, a lawyer, the 
founder and owner of a private bank- 
ing firm, a member of the legislature, 
paymaster for the Union Army during 
the. war, and an Iowa historian of 
note. 

In 1888, at the age of 49, Mr. Hub- 
bell accepted the presidency of the 





H. S. NOLLEN 
Chairman of the Board, Equitable 
Life of lowa 


company he had founded, and served 
in that capacity until 1907. When Mr. 
Hubbell relinquished the presidency 
in 1907 he became chairman of the 
board of trustees, in which capacity he 
continued to exert his influence until 
his death in 1930. He thus served the 
company which he founded for a total 
of 63 years. 

Cyrus Kirk, an employee of the 
company since 1875, became president 
in 1907 and served until bis death in 
1912, whereupon J. C. Cummins was 
elected to that office and served until 
1919. Mr. Cummins was a lawyer and 
banker and a brother of former Sen- 
ator Albert B. Cummins. F. C. Hub- 
bell, eldest son of the founder of the 
company, served as president from 
1919 to 1921, when he was succeeded 
by Henry S. Nollen. who had been 
executive vice-president of the com- 
pany since 1913. Mr. Nollen was ele- 
vated to the office of chairman of the 
board of trustees in 1939. 

F. W. Hubbell was elected president 
in 1939. He became an employee of 
the company in 1913 immediately fol- 
lowing graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and in his 29 years of com- 
pany association has worked in every 
department of the home office. 
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With The Editors 


Payment to Aliens 


ITH the onset of the Sec- 

ond World War, life insur- 
ance companies once again faced 
the problems which arise regard- 
ing payments under policies 
when the assured is an enemy 
alien. These difficulties, like so 
many others which the nation is 
now confronting, were not clear- 
ly foreseen. They were con- 
sidered, of course, even before 
this country entered the conflict, 
but, like war clauses in contracts, 
nothing concerted was done 
about them. 

The idea of a uniform war 
clause—admittedly the correct 
and logical thing to have—was 
discussed time and again. How- 
ever, due to state laws and other 
impeding elements, there are as 
many different war clauses as 
there are kinds and sizes of life 
insurance companies, almost. 
Similarly, the methods used in 
dealing with payments to enemy 
aliens have been permitted to go 
unclarified. 

This is by no means an indict- 
ment of life insurance manage- 
ment. A clear expression of 
ways and means to deal with pay- 
ments to enemy aliens under life 
insurance policies is up to the 
states and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As it is, courts are 
holding, in such cases as have 
arisen, as many divergent views 
as there are jurisdictions. State 
insurance departments have 
largely kept “hands off.” 

What is needed is a uniform 
and nationwide determination of 
procedure to be followed. Shall 
companies admit liability and 
then keep due funds impounded? 
Shall they, under disability 
clauses, refrain from payments to 


enemy aliens? Can they, given 
cause, deny liability and then 
find that the assured has no 
standing in court? These and 
many other questions pose them- 
selves. Perhaps, foregoing usual 
process, the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 
could recommend model pro- 
cedure and then have it made 
effective by Federal Treasury 
Department fiat under authority 
already granted that division of 
government. At any rate, a uni- 
versal plan should be devised and 
adhered to lest confusion reign 
and the business itself be made 
to suffer. 


“Free” Insurance ? 


HE bill to provide “free” life 

insurance for $5,000, paid-up, 
to those in the military and naval 
services of the United States— 
introduced in the Senate recent- 
ly by Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
of Wisconsin — has both merit 
and demerit. The National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance act already 
permits army and navy men to 
get low-cost life insurance up to 
$10,000, but the new bill would 
have the entire premium cost 
borne by the government. 

In that the measure provides 
life insurance—and so brings the 
real protection value of the insti- 
tution home to the people—it is 
decidedly good, in purpose at 
least. The “free” life insurance 


of $5,000 would be available to 


all, and service men already hav- 
ing more than $5,000 of National 
Service Life Insurance would be 
entitled to appropriate reduc- 
tions in their paid-up policies 
and premiums. The “free” in- 
surance would not have cash or 
surrender values and would be 
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without loan benefits. In addi. 
tion, it would not be convertible 
to any other forms of life insur. 
ance. 

Obviously, however, such 
“free” life insurance is largely a 
theoretical concept. Admitting 
that the probable effect of it 
would be to increase the amounts 
of life insurance bought from 
private life insurance companies, 
ultimately (as was the case with 
government life insurance dur- 
ing the First World War), it is, 
nonetheless, only theory. 

If United States losses in the 
Second World War were to ap- 
proach those of the Allied Na- 
tions in the First World War, 
for instance, the payment of 
“free” life insurance to bene- 
ficiaries might bankrupt a nation 
already straining under financial 
burdens running into billions of 
dollars. Even in the interim, it 
would constitute a drain on gov- 
ernment resources. There is no 
such thing as “free” life insur- 
ance—even if the politicians like 
to use the adjective. Somebody 
pays the bill, and “government” 
in this case means the taxpayer 
and even the soldier or sailor 
himself, though indirectly. 

The present life insurance fa- 
cilities afforded by the National 
Service Life Insurance program 
seem adequate. They grant pro-~ 
tection without introduction of 
misleading “free” designations 
which can be used for political 
capital and for little else. They 
are of such nature as to be prac- 
tical even if losses in men were 
to be excessive. They permit a 
return to normal procedure when 
the conflict is over. Even though 
the cost is low, its existence im- 
plies the recognition that “some- 
thing for nothing” is the dream 
of a fool. 
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